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To  get  100  pullets  to  house  as  lay- 
ers, the  average  present-day  poultry- 
man  raises  only  two-thirds  as  many 
chickens  as  were  raised  20  years 
ago.  The  greater  current  sale  of 
sexed  chicks  is  probably  the  most 
important   factor  in  this  change.  An 


additional  factor,  however,  is  the 
greater  uniformity  today  of  the  ready- 
to-lay  pullets,  as  a  consequence  of 
better  breeding,  feeding,  and  manage- 
ment. This  reduced  the  need  for 
culling  birds  at  the  time  they  were 
ready  to  go  into  the  laying  house. 
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A  substantial  cut  is  assured  in  the 
number  of  replacement  chicks 
hatched  this  year.  Hatchings  of  egg- 
type  chicks  through  April  were  33 
percent  below  last  January-April, 
Although  eggs  in  incubators  on  May  1 
were  7  percent  more  than  on  May  1, 
f959,  operations  for  January-June 
will  likely  be  down  at  least  one- 
fifth.  The  most  important  months 
of  the  hatching  season  are  now  past. 

The  reduced  hatchings  mean  that 
the  laying  flock  at  the  end  of  1960 
wlU  be  below  1959  by  a  wider  mar- 
gin ±an  the  3  percent  decrease 
on  May  1.  Egg  production  has  been 
4  percent  below  1959  and  probably 
will  continue  below  1959  in  every 
remaining  month  of  1960.  The  small- 
er supply  of  eggs  and  the  larger 
population  will  result  in  a  sharp 
decline  in  egg  consumption  per  per- 
son, from  347  in  1959  to  about  325 
in  1960. 

Prices  are  likely  to  continue  above 
last  year  by  as  wide,  or  even 
wider,  margins  than  recently.  In 
mid-April,  the  U.  S.  average  price  of 
36.0  cents  per  dozen  received  by 
farmers  was  7.7  cents  above  the  year 


SUMMARY 

before.  Even  though  there  have  been 
declines  in  terminal  markets  since 
then,  average  egg  prices  remain 
substantially  above  last  year.  (In 
April,  May  and  June  last  year,  egg 
prices  plummeted  to  postwar  lows.) 
Past  experience  suggests  that  the 
Increase  in  1960  prices  will  induce 
an  over-production  of  chicks  in  the 
following  year,  and  consequently 
lower  egg  prices  in  1961. 

Recent  broiler  prices  also  have 
been  above  last  year.  The  level  of 
about  17+ cents  per  pound  in  Georgia 
in  the  ±ird  week  of  May  was  more 
than  10  percent  above  a  year  ear- 
lier. The  mid-April  U,  S.  average 
price  to  producers  was  17.7  cents 
about  9  percent  above  the  preceding 
April.  Prices  so  far  this  year  have 
been  at  levels  that  usually  would  be 
followed  by  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion. However,  setting  of  eggs  in 
incubators  did  not  show  a  significant 
increase  above  the  year  before  until 
the  second  week  in  April.  Limita- 
tions of  credit,  and  uncertainty 
concerning  future  broiler  prices, 
probably  are  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  restrained  production  re- 


sponse. Later  in  the  season,  a  tight 
supply  of  hatching  eggs  may  limit 
increases  in  placements.  Egg  set- 
tings each  week  since  ±e  second 
week  of  April  have  been  6,  10, 
12,  13  and  13  percent  above  last 
year.  If  these  settings  prove  to  be  « 
the  1960  peaks,  summertime  broiler 
prices  are  likely  to  exceed  1959. 
Otherwise,  a  repetition  of  the  1959 
price  weakness  is  possible. 

Turkey  prices  since  November- 
December  1959  have  continued  above 
the  year  before,  but  prices  of  hens 
have  lately  weakened  slightly.  With- 
drawals of  frozen  turkeys  from 
storage  have  slackened  in  the  past 
month,  and  May  1  holdings  were 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  In 
previous  months  of  the  year,  stocks 
were  smaller  than  1959.  Recent 
hatchings  have  been  below  last  year, 
suggesting  that  turkey  numbers  will 
not  markedly  exceed  the  82  million 
raised  in  1959.  In  the  hatchings  to 
date  Beltsville-type  turkeys  are 
most  sharply  reduced.  They  are 
being  partially  replaced  by  heavy 
white  turkeys,  which  can  be  slaugh- 
tered at  light  weights. 
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Replacement  Hatch  Down  Sharply, 
Egg  Production  Smaller  for 
Rest  of  Year 

Hatchings  of  replacement  egg- 
type  chicks  are  likely  to  fall  about 
20  to  25  percent  below  last  year. 
The  sharp  cuts  so  far  this  year 
will  not  be  substantially  offset  by 
hatchings  in  the  remaining  months, 
because  the  main  part  of  the  1960 
hatching  season  is  past  (table  4). 
Since  the  399  million  chickens 
raised  in  1959  were  8  percent  below 
the  year  before,  this  years'  cut 
will  be  the  second  substantial  cut  In 
2  years.  The  1960  number  of  chick- 
ens raised  will  probably  be  the 
smallest  since  records  were  be- 
gun in  1909.  (So  far  as  egg  produc- 
tion is  concerned,  there  have  been 
two  offsets  to  the  declining  num- 
bers raised.  Production  of  eggs  per 
bird  increased  84  percent  from 
1925  to  1959.  Secondly,  over  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  chickens  now  in- 
cluded in  number  raised  are  pullets , 
compared  with  50  percent  break 
before  sale  of  sexed  pullets  became 
important  in  the  early  1940' s;  see 
table  5.) 

Through  April,  ±e  hatch  of  egg- 
type  chicks  was  33  percent  below 
1959,  On  May  1,  the  number  of 
eggs  in  incubators  was  7  percent 
above  1959,  suggesting  that  hatch- 
ings in  the  first  3  weeks  of  that 
month  will  be  up  by  a  correspond- 
ing percentage.  However,  this  will 
not  appreciably  change  the  outlook 
for  a  reduced  hatch  in  1960.  By 
the  end  of  May  last  year,  80  per- 
cent of  the  year's  hatchings  had  been 
completed;  in  1958,  about  76  percent 
of  the  hatching  was  done  by  the  end 
of  May. 

To  May  1,  decreases  in  hatchery 
output  occurred  in  all  regions  of  the 
United  States.  These  decreases  were 
greatest  in  the  West  North  Central 
and  Southern  States,  and  least  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Only  3  of  the  9  re- 
gions showed  cuts  from  last  year 
in  the  May  1  number  of  eggs  in 
incubators;    East     South  Central, 
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Sou±  Atlantic, 
(Table  6.) 


and  Mountain- 


The  cut  in  hatchings  will  hold 
down  the  number  of  pullets  reaching 
laying  age  in  the  remainder  of 
1960.  (Table  7.)  Even  though  more 
hens  will  be  kept  for  a  second 
year  of  laying,  the  size  of  the 
laying  flock  will  continue  below 
1959.  On  May  1,  the  flock  was  3  per- 
cent smaller  than  last  year,  and 
later  in  the  year  the  reduction  will 
be  even  greater. 

The  decline  in  numbers  of  layers 
will  probably  be  greater  than  can  be 
offset  by  possible  increases  in  rate 
of  lay.  Egg  production  in  every 
remaining  month  of  1960  is  Likely 
to  be  below  1959.  Production  to  May  1 
was  4  percent  below  1959,  and  will 
probably  decline  further  as  the  year 
progresses.  (Table  8.) 


Even  after  Post-Easter  Declines, 
Egg  Prices  Substantially 
Exceed  1959 

Egg  prices  are  reflecting  the 
current  and  prospective  cuts  in 
supply.  U.  S.  average  egg  prices 
received  by  farmers  were  36.0  cents 
per  dozen  in  mid-April,  about  27 
percent  above  the  year  before,  and 
11  percent  above  the  month  before. 
(Table  9.)  Similar  margins  above 
last  year  are  likely  in  the  remain- 
ing months  of  1960,  since  egg  pro- 
duction is  likely  to  continue  down 
from  the  year  before. 

Wholesale  egg  prices  weakened 
after  supply-lines  were  filled  for 
the  Easter  trade,  and  by  the  third 
week  in  May  had  not  yet  fully  re- 
covered. Nevertheless,  they  re- 
mained well  above  the  extreme  lows 
of  April,  May  and  June  1959.  Smaller 
egg  production  and  reduced  storage 
holdings  of  shell  eggs,  and  prob- 
ably of  frozen  also,  make  it  prob- 
able that  last  year's  low  prices  will 
not  be  repeated.  These  are  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  generally  opti- 
mistic view  of  egg  handlers,  and  of 
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buyers  of  contracts  for  the  future 
deliveries  of  eggs.  On  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange,  such  con- 
tracts were  selling  near  their  life- 
of-contract  highs,  and  at  levels 
10  cents  or  more  per  dozen  higher 
than  their  1959  settling  prices. 

Even  though  future  contract  prices 
during  March  and  early  April  were 
higher  than  last  year  (table  10), 
they  provided  an  insufficient  hedge 
(premiimi  above  spot  prices)  to 
Justify  the  storage  of  shell  eggs 
against  an  offsetting  sale  of  a  future 
contract.  Accordingly,  during  that 
period  the  net  storage  of  eggs  not 
only  stopped,  but  actually  reversed; 
the  outflow  of  shell  eggs  from 
storage  during  March  was  equiva- 
lent to  slightiy  over  1  percent  of 
production  during  that  month.  The 
only  previous  March  in  which  the 
net  movement  of  shell  eggs  had 
been  out-of-store  was  In  1958.  In 
that  year,  the  quantity  involved  was 
only  0.2  percent  of  production,  and 
the  movement  out-of-store  preceded 
a  late  (April)  start  of  storage,  rather 
than  a  reversal  of  a  February  In- 
movement. 

These  increases  in  egg  prices, 
from  year-ago  levels,  are  primarily 
a  supply  phenomenon;  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  sudden  favorable 
shift  in  the  demand  for  eggs.  This 
suggests  that  expansion  of  egg  pro- 
duction In  anticipation  of  a  new 
sustained  level  of  egg  prices  would 
be  unwarranted;  when  a  larger  vol- 
ume of  egg  production  is  in  sight  - 
as  is  Ukely  to  be  the  case  by  spring 
1961  -  prices  are  Ukely  again  to 
slip  downward  to  levels  in  line 
with  the  average  of  the  past  few 
years. 

EHiring  the  past  few  months,  prices 
of  brown  eggs  in  New  York  City 
have  generally  been  above  whites, 
and  Boston  prices  of  brown  eggs 
have  been  above  New  York  by  a  mar- 
gin greater  than  shipping  costs.  Out- 
side of  New  England,  brown  eggs 
are  now  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  commercial  egg  produc- 
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don.  The  April  breakdown  of  Chi- 
cago receipts,  for  example,  indi- 
cates that  white  egg  receipts  were 
2  1/2  times  those  of  brown  and 
mixed. 


Into-storage  Flow  Resumed 
for  Shell,  Frozen,  Eggs 

The  egg-price  pickup  of  March 
not  only  reversed  the  pattern  of 
I  shell  egg  storage  for  that  month, 
I  but  also  slowed  egg-breaking  to  an 
extent  Aat  there  was  a  net  move- 
ment of  frozen  egg  out  of  storage 
during  some  weeks  of  that  month, 
(Tables  12,  13).  These  flows  from 
'  storage  continued  6  weeks  for  shell 
eggs  and  5  weeks  for  frozen  egg. 
In  the  week  after  Easter  -  the  week 
ending  April  23  -  the  storage  move- 
ment reverted  to  the  usual  seasonal 
pattern.  Each  week  since,  storage 
holdings  have  been  successively 
larger. 

U,  S.  storage  holdings  of  shell 
eggs  on  May  1  totaled  less  than  300 
thousand  cases,  little  more  than  half 
those  of  the  year  before,  and  tiie 
lowest  on  record  for  the  month.  By 
May  16  ,  holdings  reported  for  35 

•  principal  cities  had  risen  to  60  per- 
cent of  last  year.  Most  of  these  eggs 
have  been  in  storage  only  a  short 
time,  in  view  of  the  out-flow  of 
early-stored  eggs  diuring  March- 
April.  If  egg  prices  rise  as  expected, 
the  eggs  now  in  storage  may  also 
remain  there  for  only  a  relatively 
short  time.  By  fall,  holdings  of  shell 
eggs  may  be  insignificant, 

Stocks  of  frozen  egg  at  the  be- 
ginning of  May  were  90  million 
pounds,  6  percent  above  a  year  ago. 
But  into-storage  rates  in  the  35 
cities  in  the  past  few  weeks  have 
been  slower  tiian  last  year,  so 
stocks  June  1  and  thereafter  are 
likely  to  be  below  1959.  The  1959 
flrst-of-month  peak  of  152  million 

•  pounds  on  August  1  was  below  other 
recent  years  except  1958,  but  evi- 
dently fully  ample  for  requirements. 
Because  of  higher  egg  prices  in 
the  last  half  of  1960,  preparation  of 


frozen  egg  then  from  current  pro- 
duction is  likely  to  be  quite  costly, 
and  there  may  be  somewhat  greater 
pressure  than  last  year  un  the 
spring-packed  supplies. 


USDA  Suspends  Purchases 
of  Dried  Egg 

Hie  Department  of  Agriculture 
concluded  its  current  purchase  pro- 
gram for  dried  egg  (egg  solids)  in 
the  week  ending  May  19. 

The  volume  of  dried  eggs  pur- 
chased by  USDA  during  April ,  and 
since,  responded  to  changes  In  the 
general  level  of  egg  prices  much 
as  did  the  volume  of  eggs  stored. 
For  egg  solids  packed  In  No,  2  1/2 
cans,  the  top  Government  paying 
price  held  steady  at  $1,0575  per 
pound  from  April  7  through  May  19. 
The  quantity  of  dried  egg  offered 
the  Government  at  tills  price  de- 
clined steadily  to  a  low  of  45,000 
pounds  In  the  week  ending  April  28, 
but  picked  up  to  4  times  that  quan- 
tity In  the  following  week  when 
market  prices  for  breaking  stocks 
declined.  In  the  final  week  of  the 
program,  the  quantity  offered  In  the 
acceptable  price  range  was  again 
down  to  45,000  pounds. 

The  Department's  purchases 
through  May  19  of  this  year  were 
9.1  million  pounds,  equivalent  to 
900,000  cases  of  shell  eggs.  Egg 
production  on  farms  during  the  same 
period  was  close  to  70  million 
cases,  so  the  Government  purchases 
over  the  duration  of  the  program 
amounted  to  almost  11/2  percent 
of  production.  Table  14  shows  that 
recent  purchases  have  been  at  a 
much  lighter  rate.  Current  deli- 
veries from  processors  are  being 
consigned  to  State  agencies  for  wel- 
fare distribution. 


Per  Capita  Consumption  of 
Eggs  to  Decline  Sharply: 
for  1960,  about  325  Eggs  Expected 

The  reduction  In  egg  production 


Indicated  for  this  year  will  result 
In  a  sharp  decline  in  average  per 
capita  egg  consumption.  The  aver- 
age consumption  of  eggs  In  1960  - 
Including  dried  and  frozen  eggs  -  is 
expected  to  be  about  325  eggs  per 
person,  compared  with  an  estima- 
ted 347  for  1959.  The  1960  esti- 
mate is  based  on  prospects  for  a 
5  or  6  percent  drop  in  production, 
an  increase  of  almost  2  percent  in 
population,  and  the  probaUale  levels 
of  storage.  International  trade,  and 
the  use  of  eggs  by  the  military. 

Because  of  the  decline  in  demand 
for  eggs,  prices  over  most  of  the 
past  10  years  have  been  too  low  to 
induce  increases  in  production  suf- 
ficient to  keep  pace  with  Increases 
In  the  population.  As  a  consequence, 
the  per  capita  supply  -  and  hence 
per  capita  consumption  -  has  drifted 
downward.  The  year  1960  will  show 
a  bigger  cut  than  most  other  recent 
years.  The  price  increases  ±ls 
year  cannot  Increase  production 
enough  to  maintain  or  Increase  this 
year's  per  person  consumption,  be- 
cause of  the  time  required  to  in- 
crease the  laying  flock. 

For  the  first  4  months  of  1960, 
preliminary  data  indicate  a  per 
capita  consumption  of  104  shell 
eggs  per  person.  The  1959  figure 
for  January- April  was  108  eggs. 
In  ±ese  months,  consumption  Is  sea- 
sonally above  the  annual  average 
rate.  This  is  exclusive  of  processed 
eggs  (dried  and  frozen),  which  for  the 
entire  year  1959  amounted  to  34 
per  person  (including  distribution  of 
dried  egg  from  USDA).  (Table  15) 

Decrease  in  Poult  Hatch 
to  Limit  Turkey  Crop 

The  hatch  of  heavy  breed  poults 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
averaged  29  percent  above  a  year 
ago,  but  in  April,  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  main  hatching  sea- 
son, the  level  of  hatchery  activity 
has  dipped  below  a  year  ago.  It 
no  longer  seems  probable  that  pro- 
ducers will  markedly  exceed  the 
82  million  turkeys  raised  in  1959. 
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Table  1  . — Turkeys:   Indicators  of  size  of  crop,  I960 


Volume,  current  season,  as  a  percentage  of  year  before  — 

Item 

Heavy-type  turkeys  ■ 

Beltsville- 
type 
turkeys 

White - 
feathered 
turkeys 

:        Bronze       :     All  heavy 
:       turkeys       :  turkeys 

All  turkeys 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Perce 

Hatchings,  Sept.  1-May  1 

126 

114 

117 

53 

105 

Eggs  in  incubators,  May  I 

:  103 

91 

93 

59 

89 

Breeders  tested,  July  1  to 

May  1 

:  105 

87 

92 

65 

88 

Intentions  (Oct.  1)  on  size 

of  Jan.  1  breeder  flock 

:  122 

91 

98 

84 

97 

Actual  size  of 

breeding  flock  Jan.  1 

97 

70 

92 

Intentions  to  raise 

turkeys,  1961 

:  121 

108 

112 

82 

106 

The  cutback  in  the  poult  hatch 
stems  partially  from  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  f^umber  of  turkey 
breeder  hens.  On  January  1,  breeder 
hens  on  farms  numbered  8  percent 
less  than  in  1959,  and  pullorum 
testings  of  breeding  stock  July 
1959  through  April  1960  were  12 
percent  below  a  year  earlier,  as 
shown  in  the  table  above. 

A  recent  deterioration  in  the  mar- 
ket outlook  may  also  have  tempered 
the  expansion  in  poult  output  that 
marked  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year.  Turkey  prices,  which  had 
been  nmnlng  well  above  1959,  re- 
cently began  to  soften  somewhat, 
and  deferred  deliveries  have  been 
offered  below  current  prices. 
(Table  16,)  Movement  of  frozen  tur- 
key out  of  cold  storage- afner  Easter 
also  has  slowed  down,  with  the 
result  ±at  on  May  1  stocks  of  frozen 
turkey  were  about  the  same  as  the 
1959  level,  whereas  they  had  until 
then  been  below  last  year.  (Table  17). 

Later  in  the  season,  light-weight 
turkeys  may  be  in  the  most  favored 
market  position,  because  the  cut- 
back In  the  light  breed  poult  hatch 
has  been  severe  and  has  not  been 
completely  offset  by  an  Increase  in 
the  heavy  white  breeds.  (Tables  18, 
19).  The  heavy  white  breeds  can  be 


substituted  for  light  breeds  in  the 
production  of  turkey  fryers,  or  may 
be  carried  to  mature  weights  ap- 
proaching those  of  the  heavy  bronze. 

Broiler  Output  Begins  to  Respond 
to  More  Favorable  Price-cost 
Relationships 

Prices  received  by  producers  for 
broilers  in  mid- April  averaged  17.7 
cents  per  pound,  9  percent  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Starting  slightly 
above  the  1959  level  In  January, 
mid-month  prices  have  moved  with- 
in a  narrow  range,  but  have  in- 
creased their  spread  over  a  year 
ago,  when  prices  declined  in  each 
successive  month.  Higher  prices 
were  accompanied  by  lower  produc- 
tion costs  In  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year;  broiler-growing  mash  to 
farmers  was  running  about  25  cents 
per  hundredweight  below  1959  and 
broiler  chicks  about  0.3  cent  below. 
This  comparison  Is  before  allow- 
ance for  the  higher  condemnations 
than  last  year  that  have  occurred 
under  the  poultry  inspection  pro- 
gram in  some  regions.  Thesehigher 
condemnations  were  probably  re- 
lated to  the  hard  winter. 

The  price-cost  relationships  that 
prevailed    from    January  through 


March  would  normally  be  expected 
to  stimulate  an  Increase  in  output, 
but  this  did  not  occur  until  April. 
Some  of  this  delay  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  more  cautious  policy 
by  lending   agencies   serving  the 
broiler  industry.  Hatchery  actlvi-  ' 
ty  began  to  turn  up  sharply  in  tiie 
second  week  in  April.  In  five  suc- 
cessive   weeks ,    the   number  of 
broiler  hatching  eggs   set  in  22 
States  were  above  a  year  earlier  by 
6,  10,  12,  13  and  13  percent.  Ac-  f! 
companylng   this  rapid  e^qiansion, 
the  price  of  chicks  was  bid  up  from  t 
10.0  cents  per  chick  in  March  to  *' 
11.4  cents  in  April.  (See  the  dis- 
cussion of  hatching  egg  supply  that 
follows  this  section.)  The  Increase 
in  chick  prices  about  offset  the 
lower  feed  cost  and  brought  these 
costs   of  production   as   of  April  - 
roughly  up  to  a  year  ago,  , 

Broiler  prices  drifted  lower  after 
mid-April,  but  subsequently  made 
up  nearly  all  of  this  lost  ground 
In  a  sharp  uptium  that  took  place 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
May.  Prices  In  the  next  two  months 
are  likely  to  remain  well  above  tie 
depressed  levels  of  1959,  but  the 
recent  spurt  in  hatchery  output  may 
put  pressure  on  prices  after  mid- 
year. 
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MORE  EGGS  SET  FOR  BROILERS  DESPITE  DECLINE 
IN  HATCHING  EGG  SUPPLY 


For  14  months,  primary  place- 
ments of  broiler  breeder  stock  have 
averaged  16  percent  below  the  year 
before,  and  for  8  months  the  offi- 
cial pullorum  testings  of  broiler- 
type  breeders  also  have  been  down. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  5  weeks  through 
May  14  ,  hatcheries  in  22  important 
States  have  set  11  percent  more 
eggs  for  broiler  hatchings  than  last 
year. 

This  article  discusses  how  it  is 
possible  to  increase  settings  in  the 
short-run  including  procedures  not 
related  solely  to  the  number  of 
layers  in  the  Nation's  breeder  flock, 
and  also  outlines  techniques  for 
expanding  settings  in  the  longer  run. 
Briefly,  methods  of  expansion  in  the 
short- run  include  (1)  a  closer  use  of 
the  available  eggs,  (2)  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  standards  -  particularly 
of  weight  -  for  the  eggs  that  are  set 
and  (3)  an  extension  of  the  normal 
period  of  lay  for  adult  birds.  The 
longer-run  methods  include  (1)  use 
of  second-generation  breeder  hens, 
and  (2)  increasing  the  number  of 
basic  breeder  chicks.  These  five 
successive  measures  require  pro- 
gressively longer  time  periods  and 
generally  greater  incentives  for  their 
application. 

A  steady  contraction  in  the  size  of 
the  nation's  broiler  hatching  egg 
supply  flock  has  been  under  way 
since  June  1959,  and  further  declines 
are  imminent.  The  cutback  is  in 
response  to  a  severe  and  prolonged 
period  of  the  lowest  broiler  chick 
prices  on  record.  After  dropping  to 
a  record  low  of  less  than  9  cents 
per  chick  in  May  1959,  the  price  of 
chicks  hovered  around  10  cents  until 
April  of  this  year, when  it  spurted  to 
11,4  cents.    Chick  prices  averaged 

10.0  cents  apiece  in  1959,  compared 
to  the  previous  average  annual  low  of 

12.1  cents  in  1957, 

A  cutback  in  the  number  of  layers 
producing  within  their  normal  laying 
period  is  suggested  by  the  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  broiler-type  layers 
tested  for  pullorum  disease.  A 


comparison  of  the  number  of  birds 
tested  by  the  official  State  agencies 
in  8 -month  periods  reveals  that  in 
June  1959  there  were  roughly  131 
percent  as  many  layers  on  farms  as 
a  year  earliero  This  percentage  has 
declined  in  each  succeeding  month 
and  stood  at  87  percent  in  April 
1960,  which  means  that  the  number 
of  layers  in  broiler  hatching  egg 
flocks,  that  have  been  in  production 
from  1  to  8  months,  has  declined  for 
each  of  the  past  10  consecutive 
months,  relative  to  a  year  ago 
(table  22). 

A  glimpse  6  months  further  into 
the  future  can  be  obtained  by  examin- 
ing the  numbers  of  pullet  chicks  sold 
as  replacements  for  broiler  hatching 
egg  supply  flocks  by  leading  breeders. 
Pullet  chick  placements,  appropri- 
ately lagged  to  represent  the  future 
numbers  of  layers  on  famis,  show 
that  the  decline  in  amount  of  breed- 
ing stock  will  not  level  off  until  sum- 
mer (table  23).  At  that  time  the 
supply  of  hatching  eggs  will  be  con- 
siderably tighter  than  that  at  the 
present  time. 

In  measuring  yesir-to-year 
changes,  it  is  important  that  the  base 
year  be  a  representative  one.  As 
far  as  hatching  egg  supply  is  con- 
cerned, 1959  was  not  an  average 
year,  but  one  in  which  there  was  an 
abundance  of  hatching  eggs.  When 
the  first  quarter  of  1960  is  compared 
with  the  first  quarter  of  1958,  an 
increase  in  the  broiler  hatching  egg 
supply  flock  is  shown.  But  it  happens 
that  1958  also  was  not  a  representa- 
tive year,  but  one  of  short  supply. 
These  comparisons  indicate  that  the 
hatching  egg  supply  is  not  as  tight 
as  the  comparisons  with  1959  sug- 
gest. It  may  be  that  the  reduction 
m  the  hatching  egg  flock  is  just 
beginning  to  exert  a  more  powerful 
pressure,  tending  to  hold  down 
broiler  production.  In  other  words, 
it  has  recently  been  accepted  as 
"normal"  to  produce  more  eggs 
suitable  for  hatching  than  the  number 
actually  incubated.  However,  indi- 
cations point  to  this  reserve  cushion 


being  squeezed  over  the  next  4 
months. 

The  question  arises  "will  this 
squeeze  limit  broiler  production?" 
Often  when  such  a  question  is  posed, 
an  absolute  or  mechanical  limit  is 
envisaged.  In  the  past,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  demonstrate  that 
broiler  production  has  been  held 
back  in  any  such  direct  way.  Rather, 
the  decline  in  supply  in  the  face  of 
a  steady  or  increasing  demand  has 
been  reflected  in  a  rising  price  for 
broUer  chicks  which  in  turn  usually 
resulted  in  a  rising  price  for 
hatching  eggs. 

Hatching  egg  supply  has  imposed 
no  absolute  limit  on  broiler  produc- 
tion in  the  past  because  the  amount 
of  eggs  offered  to  hatcheries  by 
producers  responds  very  quickly  to 
increases  in  the  price  of  hatching 
of  eggs  even  over  a  period  as  short 
as  one  or  two  months.  When  the 
price  of  hatching  eggs  Increases, 
there  is  an  almost  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  hatching 
eggs  offered  to  hatcherymen.  First 
of  all,  when  chick  prices  rise,  hatch- 
erymen can  afford  to  pay  the  same 
price  for  less  desirable  eggs — eggs 
that  previously  weren't  considered 
part  of  the  hatching  egg  supply. 
Given  a  little  more  time  and  a  higher 
than  average  price,  the  hatching  egg 
producer  may  hold  his  birds  in  pro- 
duction for  a  month  or  two  longer 
than  usual,  even  though  the  rate  of 
lay  and  hatchabUlty  may  fall  off 
rapidly  after  about  7  months  of 
production.  Normally,  broiler-type 
hens  are  kept  in  production  for  a 
relatively  short  period — generally 
7  to  9  months.  Finally,  if  the 
period  of  good  demand  for  hatching 
eggs  is  extended  to  six  months, 
mature  pullets  from  primary  breed- 
ers can  be  added  to  the  laying  flocks 
to  increase  output.  The  utilization  of 
second  generation  stock  is  another 
factor  which  operates  within  the  six 
month  period. 

When  hatching  eggs  are  in  short 
supply  relative  to  demand,  prices 
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tend  to  rise.  These  rising  prices 
quickly  bring  about  the  adjustments 
just  discussed  with  the  result  that 
supply  increases  and  prices  of  broil- 
er chicks  and  eggs  decline.  Such  a 
situation  prevailed  in  early  1958, 
Relatively  high  prices  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year  encouraged  a  build- 
up in  the  number  of  layers  in  broiler 
hatching  egg  supply  flocks  compared 
to  a  year  earlier.  This  continued 
from  May  1958  ujitil  June  1959, 
During  this  same  period  broiler 
chick  prices  eroded  to  the  lowest 
levels  since  estimates  began  in  1947. 


The  reported  price  per  chick  sank 
below  9  cents  for  the  first  time  on 
record  In  May  1959,  In  the  next 
12  months  prices  hovered  around 
10  cents  per  chick,,  This  pro- 
longed period  of  depressed  prices 
was  accompanied  by  steady  month- 
to-month  cutback  in  the  number  of 
broiler-type  layers  on  farms. 

A  smaller  broiler  hatching  egg 
flock  will  result  in  a  supply  of 
broiler  hatching  eggs  substantially 
smaller  than  a  year  ago,  for  at  least 


the  next  6  months.  This  suggests 
that  a  step-up  in  broiler  production 
relative  to  1959  would  have  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  broiler  chicks;  while  per- 
haps discouraging  to  broiler  pro- 
ducers, it  will  impose  no  absolute 
limit.  The  1.4  cent  increase  in 
the  price  of  broiler  chicks  from 
10.0  cents  per  chick  in  March  to 
11.4  cents  in  April  suggested  that 
the  hatching  egg  supply  was  beginning 
more  forcefully  to  restrain  broiler 
output. 


TRANSITION  TO  INDUSTRY-WIDE  POULTRY  INSPECTION 


Mandatory  poultry  Inspection  has 
been  In  full  operation  for  over  a 
year.  Its  adoption  and  implementa- 
tion are  closely  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  factory  system  of 
slaughtering  poultry.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  most  poultry 
slaughter  is  carried  out  In  rela- 


tively small  number  (about  550)  of 
large  commercial  plants.  Federal 
inspection  would  be  extremely  ex- 
pensive. In  1959  about  86  percent  of 
all  poultry  sold  off  farms  was 
slaughtered  in  plants  that  handled  at 
least  30,000  pounds  of  llveweight 
poultry  per  week  while  in  operation. 


Since  iJie  individual  output  of  the 
large  commercial  slaughtering 
plants  is  so  great,  nearly  all  must 
market  at  least  part  of  their  output 
in  Interstate  commerce.  The 
architects  of  industry-wide  poultry 
inspection  clearly  recognized  this 
principle  in  formulating  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  of  1957. 
The  Act  requires  practically  all 
slaughtered  birds  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  after  January  1, 
1959  to  be  inspected  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  1^ 
also  provided  for  earlier  participa- 
tion in  the  mandatory  program  at  the 
discretion  of  processors.  Prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Act,  processors 
paying  for  the  service  were  able 
to  obtain  USDA  inspection  under  a 
voluntary  program. 

Following  full  Implementation  of 
xhe  mandatory  poultry  inspection 
program,  in  1959  the  quantity  of 
ready-to-cook  chicken  and  tiu-key 
certified  as  wholesome  imder  USDA 
inspection  rose  to  4.8  billion  pounds 
from  2.0  blLUon  in  1958.  (Table 24.) 
USDA  certified  slaughter  was 
equivalent  to  about  77  percent  of 
off-farm  sales  in  1959,  compared  to 
roughly  29  percent  In  1958. 

Nearly  all  of  the  large  commercial 
turkey  processors  already  had  been 
making  extensive  use  of  the  USDA 
inspection  program  before  the  Jan- 
uary 1, 1959  deadline.  Consequently, 
certified  turkey  slaughter  Increased 
a  modest  18  percent,  compared  with 


SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  CHICKENS,  1959 


(  Reody-/o-coolc  Weights) 


PROCESSED  IN 
COMMERCIAL 
PLANTS 


FEDERALLY 
INSPECTED 


USED  IN  CANNING 

AND  OTHER 
PROCESSED  FOODS 


CHICKENS  FROM 
BACK  YARDS 


EXPORTS  AND  SHIPMENTS 


FRESH  FROZEN 
AND  CANNED 
CHICKEN  AVAILABLE 
FOR  CIVILIAN  AND 
MILITARY  CONSUMPTION 


CONSUMED  BY 
SELF-SUPPLIERS 


PEAK  STORAGE  OF 
FROZEN  CHICKEN 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


N  EG.  7367-60  (5)     AGRICULTURAL   MARKETING  SERVICE 


Fig.  1  -  Factory  processing  and  its  closely  related  counter- 
part, USDA  inspection,  dominate  the  scene  in  the  flow  of 
chickens  from  farm  to  consumer.  All  but  12  percent  of  the 
chickens  moving  through  commercial  channels  in  1959  were 
slaughtered  in  large  plants  that  regularly  handle  more  than 
30,000  pounds  a  week.  Almost  90  percent  of  the  chickens 
slaughtered  in  these  large  plants  last  year  were  inspected 
by  the  USDA. 
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the  more  than  three-fold  increase 
for  young  chickens.  In  1959,  virtu- 
ally all  turkeys  slaughtered  in  com- 
mercial plants  were  inspected, 
either  under  the  voluntary  or  manda- 
tory program,  compared  with 
roughly  95  percent  in  1958„ 

The  phenomenal  increase  in  certi- 
fied slaughter  of  young  chickens 
points  up  the  fact  that  broiler 
processors  apparently  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  smooth  and  gradual  transition 
from  relatively  little  to  complete 
inspection^  As  a  consequence,  broiler 
processors  have  experienced  more 
problems  in  adjusting  to  the  new 
program  than  have  turkey  proces- 
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sors,  most  of  whom  had  been  living 
with  almost  full  inspection  for  a 
number  of  years.  About  88  percent 
of  the  chicken  processed  in  large 
plants  in  1959  was  certified  by  the 
USDA  inspection  service,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  only  about  32  percent 
in  1958„ 

Over-all,  about  5.2  billion  pounds 
of  chicken  and  LI  billion  pounds 
of  turkey,  on  a  liveweight  basis, 
were  slaughtered  under  the  volun- 
tary and  mandatory  inspection  pro- 
grams in  1959.  On  a  ready-to-cook 
basis,  the  corresponding  quantities 
certified  by  USDA  were  3.8  billion 
pounds  and  0.9  billion  pounds.  Ante- 
mortem   condemnation  under  botli 
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programs  was  equivalent  to  0.24 
percent  of  the  liveweight  inspected 
for  chicken  and  0.13  percent  for 
turkey.  Post-mortem  condemna- 
tions represented  1.53  percent  of  the 
chicken  and  0.86  percent  of  the 
turkey  inspected. 

In  addition  to  its  principal  aim 
of  better  protecting  the  consumer, 
the  industry-wide  inspection  pro- 
gram will  also  facilitate  the  collec- 
tion of  economic  statistics.  Espe- 
cially valuable  will  be  the  compre- 
hensive and  timely  information  on 
processing  yields  and  losses  in 
commercial  poultry  slaughtering 
plants. 


Table    2 .--Comparisons  among  slaughter  of  poultry  in  commercial  plants  and  under  Federal 
inspection  and  sales  off  farms,  liveweight,  1958-59 


Item 

Unit 

Chickens,  including 
broilers 

Turkeys 

Chicken  and 
turkeys 

1958 

:  1959 

1958      :  1959 

1958 

:  1959 

Sales  from  farms 

Mil.  lb. 

6,478 

6,804 

1,314  1,379 

7,792 

8,183 

Slaughter  in  commer- 
cial plants: 

Ik 

Total 

Mil.  lb. 

5,511 

5,961 

975  1,037 

6,486 

6,998 

Percentage  of  sales 
from  farms 

Pet. 

85 

88 

74  75 

83 

86 

Federally  inspected 
slaughter: 

Total 

:  Mil.  lb. 

5,232 

1,104 

6,336 
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Table    3.  — Supply,  disposition  and  utilization  of  chicken,  1959 

(including  data  for  Figure  l) 


Quantity 

Category  *  

•      T  •  ^    •            •  Ready-to-cook 
Liveveight  •        -,  / 
 ;  :      weight  X/ 

:  Million  pounds      Million  pounds 

Supply:  : 

From  farms:  : 

Broilers  produced   :  5,7^3  ^,135 

Farm  chickens  sold  and  consumed  : 

by  producers  :  1,^29  1,029 

Allowance  for  backyard  production   :  2/51 


Consumed  by  self-suppliers   :  315 

Chicken  entering  commercial  channels:  : 

Slaughtered  in  large  plants  3/   :  5,96l  4,292 

Federally  inspected  kj   :  (3,82i^) 

Slaughtered  elsewhere   ;  608 


Imports   :  1 

Frozen  chicken  in  storage,  January  1   :  179 

Total   :  5,395 


Disposition:  : 

Exports  and  shipments  to  territories   :  13^ 

Used  by  the  military   :  69 

Frozen  chicken  in  storage,  December  31  • • • :  I6I 

Available  for  civilian  consumption   :  5^031 

Total   :  5,395 


Peak  storage  during  the  year   :  179 


Utilization  : 
Domestic  production:  : 

In  canning  and  other  processed  foods  . . . :  208 

As  fresh  and  frozen  poultry   :  5^1^? 

Imports,  unclassified   :  1 

Total   :  5,395 


\J  Ready-to-cook  entries  as  reported,  based  on  reported  live  weight  using  a 
yield  of  .72,  or  derived  as  a  balancing  item.     2/'  Five  percent  of  farm  chickens 
sold  and  consumed  on  farms  where  produced.    ^  Plants  that  slaughter  30,000 
pounds  liveweight  or  over  per  week  when  in  operation,    kj'  A  part  of  slaughter  in 
large  plants. 
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FARMERS'  INCOME  FROM  POULTRY 
Down  in  1959,  will  be  up  in  1960 


Farmers'  gross  income  from 
poultry  enterprises  in  1959  was 
down  to  the  lowest  level  since  1944. 
Net  income  in  1959  was  also  low, 
but  1960  promises  to  be  a  more 
favorable  year  for  producers  of 
eggs,  broilers,  and  probably  turkeys 
as  welL  ^ 

At  $3,1  billion,  the  1959  com- 
bined value  of  sales  plus  home 
consum.ption  of  egg^,  farm  ("by- 
product") chickens,  broilers,  tur- 
keys, and  other  poultry  was  12  per- 
cent lower  than  in  1958.  (Table  25J 
For  egg  producers,  and  probably 
for  broiler  growers  also,  net  in- 
comes declined  by  an  even  greater 
percentage  than  the  gross;  but  for 
turkey  growers  who  sold  their  crop 
,l^te  in  the  season,  1959  was  a  more 
favorable  year  than  1958, 

Because  of  the  record  levels  of 
production  in  1959  for  the  principal 
poultry  products  -  eggs,  broilers, 
and  turkeys  -  the  quantities  of  feed 
and  most  o±er  cost  items  used 
were  fully  up  to  year-earlier  levels. 
Official  estimates  of  net  income 
for  the  U,  S„  poultry  industry  are 
not  calculated,  but  because  the  per 
unit  costs  of  these  cost  items  de- 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


clined  little  or  not  at  all  ■-  and  at 
any  event  by  a  lesser  percentage 
than  the  decline  in  poultry  product 
prices  -  it  is  obvious  that  net 
incomes  in  the  poultry  Industry 
were  lower  in  1959  than  in  1958, 
which  had  been  a  relatively  favor- 
able year,  (Table  26) 

Although  estimates  of  net  income 
are  not  available  on  a  national  basis, 
certain  regional  data  Indicate  the 
status  of  egg  producers,  A  series 
representing  the  activities  on  a 
representative  commercial  egg 
farm  in  New  Jersey  is  maintained 
by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service.*  For  1959,  this  series 
indicates  the  lowest  farm  income  of 
any  year  since  the  series  began  in 
1945,  (Table  27.) 

Another  series  of  individual  farm 
data  is  available  through  the  Cali- 
fornia Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  Farm  Advisors  (County 
Agents)  in  several  counties  there 
have  issued  annual  summaries  of 
the  opejnsjloii  of  cooperating  account- 
keeping  commercial  egg  farms  in 

*  For  a  description  of  this  series, 
see  the  article  by  Edward  J,  Smith 
in  PES-196,  July  1958. 


r 
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their  respective  counties,  A  sum- 
mary of  these  1959  operations,  com- 
pared wi±  1958,  from  reports  which 
were  available  in  early  May  1960, 
is  on  page  1 2, 

Production  of  each  of  the  principal 
poultry  products  was  record  in  1959, 
while  broiler  prices  were  lower  by 
13  percent  than  in  1958  and  egg 
prices  down  19  percent  In  con- 
trast, a  late-season  spurt  in  turkey 
prices  resulted  in  an  annual  average 
the  same  as  in  1958,  Highlights 
of  1959  production  and  income  for 
the  respective  commodities  are 
stated  below,  (See  also  tables  28 
ttirough  37.) 

Egg  prices  collapsed  in  mid- 
spring  1959,  reflecting  an  abrupt 
more-than-seasonal  increase  in 
production  early  in  the  egg  storage 
season.  On  January  1  and  Februaryl, 
harsh  weather  had  kept  rate-of-lay 
practically  at  year-earlier  levels, 
but  on  March  1  egg  production  was 
11  percent  higher  than  the  year  be- 
fore (table  8).  This  spurt  inproduc-' 
tion,  and  the  need  to  store  it  (In  view 
of  the  month-to-month  stability  of 
egg  consumption)  reduced  prices. 
So  long  as  the  seasonal  surplus 
continued,  U.  S.  average  prices 
received  by  farmers  remained  the 
lowest  since  1942, 

Government  programs  for  the 
purchase  of  dried  egg  (and,  for  some 
months,  frozen  egg)  operated  from 
January  through  September,  Pur- 
chases were  equivalent  to  2,0  mil- 
lion cases  of  shell  eggs. 

While  egg  prices  in  the  fall  of 
1959  rose  above  their  extreme 
springtime  lows,  they  were  unfavor- 
able to  farmers  throughout  the  year. 
The  egg-feed  price  ratio,  9.2pounds 
(of  "poultry  ration"  that  could  be 
bought  wltii  the  value  of  a  dozen 
eggs,  at  U.  S,  average  prices),  was- 
the  lowest  since  records  began  in 
1924.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
adverse  price  relationships  which 
became  evident  during  the  hatching 
season,  farmers  reduced  their  re- 


FARM  VALUE  OF  POULTRY 
PRODUCTS 

1959 
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Summaries  of  operations  on  account-keeping  farms,  3  California  counties,  1958  and  1959 


County 

■  Net  farm  income  per  ' 
•            layer  1  / 

Management  income 
per    layer  2/ 

Average 
layers 

number  of 
per  farm 

'  1958 

;    1959  ; 

1958  ; 

1959 

1958 

1959 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Sonoma 

•  2.69 

1,42 

1.45 

.29 

3.0 

4.0 

Orange 

1.22 

.18 

7.0 

San  Luis  Obispo 

2.17 

.52 

.48 

-.98 

3.6 

4.4 

1/  Before  payment  of  or  allowance  for  interest,  and  without  allowance  for  unpaid  family  labor  or  proprietor's 
labor. 

2/  After  allowance  for  the  items  in  the  preceding  footnote,  including  labor  at  $1.50  per  hour. 


placement  chick  purchases  In  1959 
to  the  second  lowest  level  since  1955, 
and  the  drop  in  1960  is  even  sharper. 
This  reduction  In  the  number  of  re- 
placement chickens,  and  the  result- 
ing cut  in  egg  production,  is  the 
princlpad  basis  for  expecting  egg 
prices  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
to  continue  above  1959.  The  volume 
of  eggs  produced  probably  will  be 
down  by  a  smaller  percentage  than 
egg  prices  will  increase,  so  the  1960 
value  of  eggs  produced  is  Likely  to 
exceed  the  $1.6  billion  of  1959. 

Broiler  production  increased  only 
modestly  -  4  percent  by  head  count, 
6  percent  by  weight  -  in  1959.  The 
increase  occurred  in  the  first  6 
months  of  the  year.  1/  Thereafter, 
1959  production  was  below  the  year 
before  (and  1960  production  to  date 
has  averaged  about  the  same  as  the 
comparable  period  of  1959). 


The  4  percent  increase  in  broiler 
production  in  1959  to  1.7  billion  head 
was  about  the  same  as  the  1955 
increase,  but  was  otherwise  the 
smallest  percentage  increase  since 
1946.  From  1946  through  1959, 
broiler  production  expanded  an 
average  of  15  percent  per  year.  The 
interruption  around  mid- 1959  to  the 
long-time  upward  trend  in  produc- 
tion resulted  from  low  broiler 
prices.  This  affected  both  broiler 
contractors  and  their  suppliers  of 
•credit.  Restricted  credit  is  often 
reported  to  have  been  the  direct 
limitation  on  production. 


Through  the  last  8  months  of 
1959,  the  number  of  broiler  breeder 
chicks  sold  was  cut  24  percent  from 
the  year  before.  This  may  impose 
limits  later  in  1960  upon  the  volume 
of  broiler  production,  even  though 
it  was  not  effective  in  1959.  (See 
article  beginning  on  a  preceding 
page.) 

Mid-month  average  prices  of 
broilers  in  the  summer  of  1959  were 
lower  than  the  weighted  annual  aver- 
aver  of  16.1  cents.  Summertime 
demand  is  ordinarily  highest  of  the 
year,  and  1959  was  die  first  year 
since  1949  in  which  broUer  prices 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall  were 
below  the  annual  average.  The  low 
summertime  prices  to  growers  in 
1959  were  variously  attributed  to 
the  high  and  early  peak  in  the  1959 
supply  of  broilers,  to  the  greater 
availability  of  pork  in  the  summer  of 
1959  than  in  the  preceding  summer, 
and  to  less  aggressive  promotion  by 
retailers. 

Turkey  prices  rose  sharply  in 
the  last  6  to  8  weeks  of  1959,  rais- 
ing annual  average  prices  to  23.9 
cents  per  pound,  the  same  level  as 
the  1958  average.  For  the  first 
10  months  of  the  year  the  (un- 
weighted) average  of  the  mid-month 
prices  was  22.7  cents.  The  crop 
of  82  million  birds  was  5  percent 
greater  than  ±e  year  before. 

EXiring  September  and  October, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
bought  21.6  million  pounds  of  frozen 


ready-to-cook  turkey  for  use  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program. 
This  was  equivalent  to  2  percent  of 
the  year's  ouq)ut. 

The  rise  in  1959's  year-end  turkey 
prices  is  a  factor  in  farmers'  in- 
creased interest  in  growing  more 
turkeys  this  year.  (Intentions  are 
106  percent  of  1959).  But  plans 
for  holding  breeder  hens  had,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  been  set  be- 
fore the  price  rise  occurred,  and 
poult  supply  may  therefore  be  a 
limiting  factor  in  1960.  The  ad- 
justments in  breeder  hen  numbers  - 
with  a  significant  increase  among 
heavy  white  turkeys,  and  a  de- 
crease among  Beltsvilles,  while 
Bronze  held  relatively  unchanged  - 
reflect  the  adaptability  of  heavy 
whites  for  marketing  over  a  wide 
range  of  weights,  while  hatchings 
of  Beltsvilles  are  discouraged  by  the 
fact  that  prices  for  small  turkeys 
were  down  further  In  early  1959 
than  prices  for  other  turkeys. 

In  general,  the  1960  prospects  for 
the  poultry  enterprises  conducted 
by  farmers  reflect  actions  taken  in 
response  to  the  price-cost  squeeze 
that  occurred  in  1959.  For  the 
most  part,  ±ese  responses  were  to 
reduce  commitments  affectlne  the 


1/  According  to  lagged  placements 
data;  from  slaughter  data  for  com- 
mercial plants,  1959  production 
would  seem  to  have  outrun  1958  into 
September. 
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amount  of  forthcoming  production  - 
[for  egg  production,  to  cut  replace- 
ment chick  numbers  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row;  for  broilers  and 
turkeys,  to  cut  the  amount  of  breed- 
ing stock  raised.  On  account  of. 
the  biological  nature  of  these  indus- 
tries, with  the  necessary  lags  be- 
tween production  commitments  and 
[the  availability  of  output,  the  out- 
look for  broiler  and  turkey  prices, 


and  even  to  a  greater  extent  for 
egg  and  turkey  prices  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1960  is  more  secure 
than  last  year.  For  eggs  the  price 
outlook  is  especially  good;  for  broil- 
ers and  turkeys  a  continued  favor- 
able outlook  depends  upon  production 
not  rising  substantially  above  the 
limits  that  are  suggested  by  the 
availability  of  breeding  stock.  These 


limits  are  not  directly  proportional 
to  the  changes  in  the  amount  of 
breeding  stock,  but  with  a  decline  of 
more  than  20  percent  in  recent  sales 
of  broiler  breeding  stock,  and  a 
breeder  turkey  flock  smaller  than 
last  year,  it  is  hard  to  envision  any 
substantial  continuing  increases  in 
the  production  of  either  broilers  or 
turkeys  In  the  remainderof  this  year. 


The  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation  is  published  bimonthly. 
***** 


The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for  release  July  18,  A.  M, 
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Table  5  • — Egg- type  chicks  hatched,  chickens  raised  and  ratio  of  pullets  and  sexed  pullets  to 
total  chicks  purchased  and  raised,  available  data,  1930  to  date 


(Including  data  for  cover  chart) 


Pullets  on  farm? 

Ese:  tvDe 

■  Sexed  pullets  as 

Total  pullets  as 

January  1  following 

Chickens 
raised 

'  a  proportion  of 
'  farmers'  chick 
purchases 

a  proportion  of 
farmers'  chick 
purchases 

Year  : 

chicks 
hatched 

As  reported 

:  As  a  per- 
:  centage  of 
:  chickens 
:  raised 

Millions 

Millions 

Percent 

Percent 

Millions 

Percent 

1930 

777 

244 

31 

1931 

709 

230 

32 

1932 

736 

237 

32 

1933 

750 

238 

32 

1934 

644 

212 

33 

1935 

658 

226 

34 

1936 

715 

249 

35 

1937 

601 

215 

36 

1938 

651 

242 

37 

1939 

697 

254 

36 

1940 

634 

240 

38 

1941 

745 

278 

37 

1942 

844 

21 

58 

319 

38 

1943 

-< 

1,001 

17 

56 

350 

35 

1944 

832 

20 

57 

301 

36 

1945 

890 

18 

56 

322 

36 

1946 

; .;  738 

22 

59 

281 

38 

1947 

719 

26 

61 

278 

39 

1948 

615 

30 

63 

258 

42 

1949 

705 

31 

64 

287 

41 

1950 

620 

32 

64 

258 

42 

1951 

623 

33 

64 

261 

42 

1952 

561 

37 

66 

238 

42 

1953 

548 

42 

68 

255 

47 

1954 

540 

49 

72 

257 

48 

1955 

:  649 

462 

50 

72 

239 

52 

1956 

:  668 

479 

53 

73 

250 

52 

1957 

:  519 

397 

60 

76 

225 

57 

1958 

:  596 

431 

65 

79 

244 

57 

1959 

:  541 

399 

68 

80 

224 

56 

1960 

1/66 

1/80 

1/  Based  on  intentions  . 
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Table  7. — Egg- feed  price  ratio,  chickens  raised  and  subsequent  number  of  pullets  on 

farms,  1925  to  date 


Year 

Egg-feed 

price 

ratio 
veighted 
average 
1/ 

Chickens 
raised 

2/ 

Sexed 
pullets 
bought 

as  a 
percent 
of 
total 
chickens 
purchased 

Pullets  or 
As  reported 

1  farms  3/  : 

As  a  percent-: 
age  of  chick-: 
ens  raised  : 

UCX  .  J. 

Tan  1 

•  J  an .  -L 
.  lOllOvJ— 

:  ing 

uct.  • 

•Tan  1 

1 . io±iow- • 
:  ing  : 

Lb. 

Ml. 

Pet. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1925 

12.9 

679 

1926 

13.5 

718 

1927 

13. u 

750 

1928 

12.2 

700 

1929 

13.1 

751 

253 

3^ 

1930 

13.8 

777 

3-1- 

1931 

10.6 

709 

P^O 

^1+ 

^P 

1932 

11.6 

736 

P 

j'+ 

"^P 

1933 

l4o3 

750 

238 

3h 

32 

193^+ 

10.9 

641+ 

212 

36 

33 

1935 

11.4 

650 

ppi^ 

^7 

J  ! 

^1+ 

1936 

13.1 

715 

J? 

1937 

9.4 

601  . 

PT  ^ 

1938 

ll.il 

651 

276 

2I+2 

1+2 

37 

1939 

12.6 

697 

287 

251+ 

1+1 

36 

19^4-0 

10.4 

631+ 

OQO 

40 

qA 

30 

19^1 

11.5 

7^+5 

3^0 

PtA 

kli 

^7 

3 1 

19i4-2 

13.2 

21 

303 

■^l  Q 

^A 

19^3 

IU.7 

1,001 

17 

393 

350 

39 

35 

19i+l+ 

11.2 

832 

20 

3I+7 

301 

1+2 

36 

19^+5 

12.8 

890 

18 

J  1 -L 

^PP 

1+2 

■^6 

19U6 

11.9 

738 

22 

1+1+ 

19U7 

11.3 

719 

26 

ptR 

1+S 

19U8 

9.8 

615 

30 

258 

1+9 

1+2 

19^+9 

12.7 

705 

31 

321+ 

287 

1+6 

hi 

1950 

9.6 

620 

32 

283 

258 

1*6 

1+2 

1951 

-1-1  ). 
11.4 

623 

33 

288 

261 

1+6 

1+2 

1952 

9.1 

561 

37 

259 

238 

46 

1+2 

1953 

11.3 

5!+8 

266 

255 

1+8 

1+6 

195^+ 

10.9 

5I+0 

49 

273 

257 

51 

1+8 

1955 

9.7 

1+62 

50 

21+2 

239 

52 

52 

1956 

12.1 

i+79 

53 

259 

250 

52 

1957 

.  9.3 

397 

60 

226 

225 

57 

57 

1958 

11.9 

431 

65 

252 

21+1+ 

58 

56 

1959 

,  10.0(10.2)399 

68 

228 

221+ 

57 

56 

Percentage  of  preceding  year 


Egg-feed 
price 
ratio 
weighted 
average 

y 


: Farmers ' 

:  inten- 

Chick-  : 

:  tions 

ens  : 

:to  pur- 

raised  : 

:  chase 

:  chicks 

Pet. 

Pet. 

103 

106 

10l+ 

93 

107 

103 

91 

10i+ 

102 

86 

102 

109 

81+ 

108 

■  108 

108 

107 

96 

91 

109 

118 

112 

113 

116 

119 

83 

83 

96 

107 

86 

83 

91+ 

97 

80 

86 

107 

115 

OQ 
00 

77 

96 

101 

90 

90 

96 

98 

100 

99 

82 

86 

103 

10I+ 

91 

83 

106 

109 

99 

93 

92  )  91 

Pullets 
on 
farms 
Jan.  1 
follow- 
ing 


Pet. 


105 
99 
91 

107 

105 
77 
109 
123 
76 

105 
115 
72 
121 
111 

83 
111 

115 
111 
76 

111+ 
93 
95 
87 

130 

76 
119 

80 
121+ 

96 


125 
77 

128 
84 


Pet. 


96 
91+ 
103 
100 


107 

110 
86 

113 
105 

94 
116 

115 

110 


107 
87 
99 
93 

111 

90 
101 

91 
107 
101 

93 
105 

90 
108 
92 


(9.4) 


4/66 


1/  Weights  are  as  follows:     Preceding  November,  1;  preceding  December,  2;  January,  3;  February,  4; 
March,  5;  April,  3;  May,  1. 

2/  For  farm  flock  replacement;  excluding  specialized  broilers,  but  including  broiler  breeder  stock. 
3/  Laying  and  not  yet  laying. 
5/  Intentions  to  purchase. 

5/  For  i960,  November,  December,  January,  February  and  March;  comparable  1959  in  parentheses. 
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Table  8    . — Number  of  layers  on  farms,  rate  of  egg  production,  and  total  egg  output 
on  farms,  monthly  data,  January  1955  "to  date 


Item 
and 

year 

Unit 

Jaxi . 

Mar . 

:  Apr . : 

May 

June : 

July 

Aug . : 

Sept . 

:  Oct . : 

Nov. ; 

Dec . 

(a)  Monthly 

average  data 

Average  number  of 

layers  on  hand 

1955 

Mil. 

338 

328 

319 

306 

294 

283 

276 

280 

299 

321 

331 

334 

1950 

305 

294 

285 

281 

ciOO 

yJO 

33d 

1957 

332 

il4 

303 

293 

282 

277 

311 

310 

321 

1958 

310 

311 

304 

295 

287 

281 

279 

284 

298 

312 

322 

327 

1959  1/ 

32^ 

319 

313 

305 

294 

283 

279 

284 

297 

310 

316 

318 

i960 

315 

308 

302 

295 

Eggs  laid  per 

100  layers 

1,844 

1955 

Eggs 

l,5't8 

1,491 

l,b00 

1.900 

1.751 

1.672 

1,537  1,417 

1,444  1,412  1,492 

1956 

1,  5D^i 

1,586  1,832 

1,839 

1.891 

1,745 

1,694 

1,535  1,452 

1,492  1,459  1,559 

1957 

1,602 

1,539  1,861 

1,372 

1,918 

1,772 

1,714 

1,613  1,481 

1,478  1,447  1,574 

1958 

1,06? 

1,531  1,798 

1,863 

1,934 

1,794 

1,752 

1,650  1,518 

1,546  1,533  1,615 

1959  1/ 

1,  O6O 

1,605  1,907 

1,910 

1,959 

1,824 

1,788 

1,685  1.544 

1,558  1,516  1,634 

i960 

1,697 

1,648  1,837 

1,867 

Total  monthly  egg 

production 

14-.  5 

1955 

Mil  .cs . 

13.6 

15-9 

15.7 

15.5 

13.8 

12.8 

11.9 

1-1  Q 

11.8 

12.9 

13-0 

13.8 

1956 

Ik.k 

14.3 

16.0 

15.6 

15.5 

13.8 

13.2 

12.7 

12.3 

13-4 

13.4 

14.5 

1957 

Ik. 3 

13.8 

16.2 

15.8 

15.6 

13-9 

13.2 

12.7 

12.3 

12.8 

12.3 

l4 .0 

1958 

Ik. 6 

13-2 

15.2 

15.3 

15.4 

14.0 

13.6 

13.0 

12.6 

13.4 

13-7 

1  1  f-r 

14.7 

1959  1/ 

15.0 

14.2 

16.6 

16.2 

16.0 

14.4 

13.8 

13.3 

12.8 

13.1 

13.3 

14.4 

i960 

14-. 8 

14.1 

15.4 

15-3 

(b)  First -of -mo nth  data 

Number  of  layers 

on  hand 

1955 

Mil. 

3kk 

332 

325 

312 

300 

287 

273 

274 

285 

314 

328 

335 

1950 

333 

329 

321 

309 

300 

289 

281 

281 

294 

317 

329 

334 

1957 

337 

328 

320 

309 

298 

267 

277 

277 

239 

307 

315 

321 

1950 

321 

314 

307 

301 

290 

283 

278 

280 

289 

307 

317 

326 

19?9  1/ 

327 

321 

316 

310 

300 

288 

278 

279 

289 

305 

315 

317 

I9OU 

3I0 

311 

305 

298 

292 

Eggs  laid  per 

100  layers 

1955 

Eggs 

48.7 

51.1 

55.4 

60.7 

62.3 

60.3 

56.6 

51.2 

47.9 

46.6 

46.7 

47.6 

1956 

40.7 

52.0 

57.4 

60.8 

61.8 

60.3 

56.1 

53.2 

49.0 

47.3 

46.5 

48.8 

1957 

51.7 

51.7 

58.2 

61.9 

63.0 

60.8 

57-3 

53.3 

50.7 

48.0 

47.4 

49.1 

1950 

52.5 

54.3 

55.1 

60.9 

63.3 

61.5 

58.1 

54.9 

51.6 

49-5 

50.3 

51.9 

1959  1/ 

52.3 

54.7 

59.8 

63.3 

64.0 

62.4 

59.2 

56.2 

52.5 

50.5 

49.9 

51.2 

i960 

54 ,2 

55.3 

58-3 

60.2 

64.2 

Daily  rate  of 

egg  production 

Mil.  eggs 

xDO 

170 

idO 

190 

187 

173 

158 

l40 

137 

146 

153 

159 

1956 

162 

171 

184 

18b 

185 

174 

157 

150 

144 

152 

160 

163 

1957 

174 

169 

136 

191 

188 

175 

159 

148 

147 

147 

149 

158 

1958 

169 

171 

169 

183 

184 

174 

162 

154 

149 

152 

160 

169 

1959  1/ 

171 

176 

189 

196 

192 

180 

165 

157 

152 

154 

157 

163 

i960 

172 

172 

178 

180 

187 

1/  Revised. 
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Table    10. — Egg  future  contracts:    Highest  and  lowest  price  per  dozen,  by  months, 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  1957-59  contracts;  and  196O  contracts  to  date 


Contracts  by  month 

in  which 

contract  is  deliverable  1/ 

September 

October 

\  November 

December 

Jajiuary 

Cents 

Cer 

.ts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1956 

October 

39-50- 

-36 . 00 

35 

35- 

-31 . 10 

35- 

50-32.00 

3^+ 

90- 

-32 

00 

November 

39-75- 

-38 . 10 

'40.00- 

-38 

20' 

31 

75- 

-28 . 30 

32. 

85-28.60 

32 

70- 

-29 

25 

December 

40.60- 

-38.30 

40.35- 

-38 

45 

33. 

60-28.20 

32 

90- 

-28 

75 

1957 

January- 

39-90- 

-37-70 

40.05- 

-37 

90 

30 

50- 

-28 

45 

February 

40.20- 

-37-35 

40.50- 

-37. 

50 

March 

37-55- 

-35-60 

37.75- 

-35 

70 

April 

36.60- 

-35-35 

37.00- 

-35. 

75 

37 

60- 

-3b. 40 

May 

36.50- 

-32.40 

36.90- 

-33 

00 

37 

65- 

-34 .40 

38. 

00-34.15 

June 

34.05- 

-30.85 

34.85- 

-31. 

60 

35 

60- 

-32.50 

36. 

30-33.50 

36 

10- 

-33 

45 

July 

35-70- 

-30.95 

36.75- 

-31. 

75 

37 

70- 

-32.75 

38. 

30-33 . 70 

37 

60- 

-33 

00 

August 

35-00- 

-32.80 

36.20- 

-33 

85 

37 

25- 

-34.05 

38. 

10-35.70 

37 

30- 

-35 

40 

September 

.34-85- 

-32.25- 

36.35- 

-32 

90 

37 

oO- 

-34 . 10 

36. 

50-35.15 

37 

20- 

-34 

60 

October 

'41.25- 

-39.00^ 

.35.75- 

-33. 

60' 

36 

95- 

oil  Ac 

-34.05 

37. 

90-35-95 

37 

60- 

-35 

50 

November 

43.30-40.75 

'43.45-41 

80' 

41 

35- 

-35-50 

41. 

70-36.60 

41 

35- 

-36 

85 

December 

43.10-41.20 

43.25-41, 

20 

40. 

50-36.80 

40 

.25- 

-36 

05 

I95B 

January 

41.65- 

-39-05 

41.75- 

-39 

15 

36 

40- 

-29 

55 

February 

41 . 70- 

-39.80 

41.90-40 

10 

March 

42.50-40.65 

42.30-40 

85 

41 

75- 

-39-95 

April 

43.10-40.40 

43.05-40 

40 

42 

-39.90 

41. 

40-39.40 

May 

41.05- 

-37-80 

41.05- 

-37 

75 

40 

90- 

-37-35 

40. 

25-36.50 

June 

39.95- 

-37.40 

39.85- 

-37 

20 

38 

25- 

qA  Ac 
-30.05 

37- 

40-36.00 

36 

lU- 

-34 

50 

July 

40.15- 

-34.50 

40.20- 

-3^ 

75 

38 

0  IT 

35- 

ill  0^ 
-34 .20 

37. 

65-3^-00 

36 

25- 

-33 

50 

August 

37-65- 

-30.80 

36.95- 

-31 

20 

35 

50- 

-31.10 

35. 

00-30.80 

34 

95- 

-30 

25 

September 

141.75- 

-36.60, 

39.75- 

-35 

75 

36 

90- 

-33.25 

3^. 

55-31-85 

33 

50- 

■30 

75 

October 

'37-80- 

-35-40' 

L41.95- 

-35 

50. 

36 

55- 

-33.35 

33. 

55-32.00 

32 

50- 

-31 

05 

November 

36.80- 

-35-70 

'37-00- 

-35 

90" 

40 

90- 

-34.35 

36. 

75-32.65 

34 

75- 

-31 

December 

36.25- 

-35-20 

36.15- 

-35 

45 

37. 

60-31.95 

33 

50- 

-30 

75 

1959 

January 

36.50- 

-35-50 

36.70- 

-35 

80 

38 

00- 

-33 

15 

February 

36.70- 

-35-55 

36.05- 

-35 

75 

March 

35.70- 

-31-65 

35-90- 

-32 

00 

36 

05- 

-32.50 

April 

32.70- 

-31-00 

33-10- 

-31 

60 

33 

70- 

-32 . 10 

34. 

15-32.35 

May 

31.50- 

-28 . 50 

32.15- 

-29 

45 

33 

10- 

-30.40 

33- 

30-31.10 

32 

,20- 

-30 

95 

June 

32.40- 

-28 . 70 

33.35- 

-29 

75 

34 

00- 

-30.75 

34. 

50-31.80 

3^ 

25- 

-31 

60 

July 

31.25- 

-27-65 

32.20- 

-28 

60 

33 

10- 

-29.50 

33- 

55-30.60 

33 

20- 

-30 

85 

August 

28 . 30- 

-24.85 

29.20- 

-25 

65 

30 

20- 

-26.45 

31. 

10-27.35 

31 

,10- 

-27 

50 

September 

,29.00- 

-24.75- 

29.60- 

-25 

60 

30 

50- 

-26.70 

31. 

00-27.75 

31 

00- 

-27 

85 

October 

r35-35- 

-33-75' 

.27.35- 

-24 

80. 

28 

^5- 

-26.00  ' 

29. 

30-27.25 

29 

45- 

-27 

90 

November 

34.95- 

-34.10 

'35-20- 

-34 

45' 

26 

.55- 

-24 . 50 

27. 

85-25.00 

28 

45- 

-25 

80 

December 

36.60- 

-33-05 

36.55- 

-34 

25 

26. 

00-23.25 

28 

50- 

-25 

05 

i960 

January 

35-80- 

-33.. 0 

35-75- 

-33 

30 

25 

,80- 

-21 

60 

February 

34 . 10- 

-32.45 

34.30- 

-32 

60 

3h 

75- 

-33.05 

March 

36.00- 

-33-15 

36.65- 

-33 

50 

36 

50- 

-34.05 

36. 

45-3^^.45 

April  2/ 

36.80 

36.80 

36 

60 

35. 

50 

34 

95A 

1/  Brackets,  or  gaps  in  series  of  numbers,  denote  change  in  year  of  contract. 
2/  Closing  price  as  of  April  29,  196O. 
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Table    12  . — Shell  eggs:     Storage  stocks,  first-of -month.  United  States, 
1950  to  date;  weekly,  35  cities,  June  1959  to  date 


Year 

Feb . 

Mar  •  * 

Apr .  ; 

May 

June 

:     July  : 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Oct . 

:     Dec . 

1  nnn 

■    X , www 

1,000 

1,000 

1^  000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

/-^  Q  c  ^ 

case  s 

0  c  £s  c! 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

case  s 

C6LSS  S 

case  s 

cases 

(a)  Monthly,  United  States 

Tin 

1  J? 

n  ?q6 

2,li+7 

3,412 

3.667 

3,163 

2  s68 

1  SS8 

SO? 

61 

1  J 

J- 77 

973 

2,083 

2,427 

2,270 

QS8 

SP7 

p^n 

c:  jw 

1  SQ6 
-1- } 

2,181+ 

3,164 

3,357 

2,728 

p  i6q 

T  70Q 

1  000 

^0^ 

-Ly5o 

-l-?0 

1 9n 

816 

1,431 

1,513 

1,199 

827 

4q4 

'288 

1  97 

o> 

1  5 

728 

1,348 

1,639 

1,435 

-l-,w>l- 

6^6 

9PS 

1955 

193 

235 

258 

2^79 

1.183 

2,088 

2,292 

2,244 

1,680 

I,l40 

804 

333 

1956 

111 

299 

306 

309 

638 

1,200 

1,453 

1,259 

1,020 

727 

616 

525 

1957 

320 

32b 

?19 

932 

1,208 

1,719 

1,812 

1,507 

1,1('4 

095 

0  AO 

30£f 

1  71 
-Lf-L 

322 

705 

852 

712 

4q4 

<i.yK> 

pn7 

<=-w  I 

1  kn 

>  1 

XW  f 

532 

1,004 

1,054 

888 

7^Q 

554 

4^7 

2G7 
^y  1 

1  Q6n 

181 

294 

(b)  Weekly, 

35  cities 

Weeks 

i960 

1959 

First 

166 

217 

296 

13^ 

205 

820 

883 

790 

075 

517 

426 

252 

Second 

187 

209 

267 

111 

296 

667 

872 

765 

645 

413 

395 

222 

Third 

195 

190 

195 

91 

380 

913 

853 

737 

595 

458 

367 

193 

Fourth 

21U 

2U7 

158 

112 

942 

824 

711 

549 

449 

316 

179 

Fifth 

276 

916 

704 

284 

Table   13. — Frozen  egg:     Storage  stocks,  first-of -month.  United  States, 
1950  to  date;  weekly,  35  cities,  Jione  1959  to  date 


Year 

Jan.  : 

Feb.  : 

I'jar .  ■ 

Apr.  : 

y^y  : 

June 

:     J\ily  : 

Aug. 

Sept.  : 

Oct.  : 

Nov . 

;  Dec. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mdl. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

(a)  Monthly,  United  States 

1950 

54 

55 

73 

117 

155 

180 

188 

175 

155 

133 

104 

76 

1951 

47 

31 

33 

62 

109 

163 

190 

191 

176 

151 

122 

95 

1952 

67 

53 

61 

84 

111 

146 

166 

163 

144 

124 

95 

72 

1953 

50 

35 

42 

65 

99 

132 

160 

153 

133 

110 

87 

61 

1954 

42 

36 

42 

92 

136 

167 

186 

181 

161 

139 

118 

95 

1955 

75 

66 

63 

84 

126 

171 

194 

195 

180 

155 

128 

101 

1956 

74 

51 

42 

61 

95 

l4o 

172 

177 

168 

152 

132 

109 

1957 

87 

75 

66 

78 

108 

140 

167 

177. 

165 

147 

124 

99 

1958 

75 

64 

60 

53 

68 

101 

134 

140 

134 

117 

94 

73 

1959 

57 

47 

46 

55 

85 

119 

l49 

152 

149 

135 

119 

96 

i960 

79 

75 

78 

81 

SO 

i960 

(b)  Weekly, 

35  cities 

Weeks 

1959 

First 

•  46 

43 

43 

41 

39 

64 

87 

89 

85 

77 

68 

55 

Second 

44 

43 

44 

40 

41 

69 

88 

90 

84 

58 

66 

53 

Third 

44 

43 

43 

38 

45 

74 

89 

88 

82 

73 

63 

50 

Fourth 

:  43 

43 

42 

38 

79 

89 

88 

80 

71 

60 

48 

Fifth 

43 

84 

86 

58 
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Table  ih. — Dried  and  frozen  egg:    U.S.D.A.  purchases,  1958  to  date 


:  Purchases 

Top 
price 

:     Cost  of 

purchases 

By 

weight 

Case  equivalent 

Period 

;      For  the 

: Cumulative: 

Number  : 

Cumulative 

per 
pound 

1/ 

■  For  the 
1  period 

: Cumulative 

period 

:  Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

:  lb. 

lb. 

cs . 

cs . 

Pol. 

dol. 

dol. 

(a)  Monthly  purchases  of  dried  egg  solids  for 

school  lunches 

and  other 

eligible  outlets 

1958 

1,^^35 

Oct. 

1,'^5 

146 

146 

1.23 

1,821 

1,821 

Nov. 

2,677 

4,162 

264 

410 

1.22 

3,266 

5,087 

Dec. 

1959 

Jan. 

1,350 

5,512 

133 

5^3 

1.24 

1,658 

6,745 

Feb. 

2,115 

7,627 

209 

752 

1.23 

2,586 

9,331 

Mar. 

2,003 

9,630 

198 

950 

1.21 

2,281 

11,612 

Apr.  2/ 

3,058 

12,688 

302 

1,252 

1.05 

3,179 

14,791 

May 

2,715 

15,403 

268 

1,520 

1.12 

3,012 

17,802 

June 

1,884 
3,5i^3 

17,287 

186 

1,706 

1.15 

2,135 

19,937 

July 

20,830 

350 

2,056 

1.15 

^^,073 

24,010 

Aug. 

2,287 

23,117 

221 

2,277 

1.15 

2,523 

26,533 

Sept. 

3/ 

448 

23,565 

44 

2,321 

0.99 

437 

26,970 

(b)  Monthly  purchases  of  frozen  mixed  e 

gg  for  later  drying 

1959 

June 

1,380 

1,380 

35 

35 

0.24 

333 

333 

July 

2,730 

4,110 

69 

104 

.24 

668 

1,001 

(c 

)  Weekly  purchases  of  dried  egg  solids  for 

school  lunches 

and  other 

eligible  outlets  5/ 

i960 

Jan. 

14 

224 

224 

22 

22 

1.03 

226 

226 

20 

1,906 

2,131 

188 

210 

1.03 

1,930 

2,156 

28 

628 

2,759 

62 

272 

1.03 

644 

2,800 

Feb. 

h 

1,189 

3,947 

117 

389 

1.03 

1,209 

4,009 

11 

585 

i+,532 

58 

447 

1.02 

593 

4,602 

18 

562 

5,095 

56 

503 

1.02 

573 

5,175 

25 

338 

5,432 

33 

536 

1.02 

344 

5,519 

Mar. 

3 

i,c8o 

6,512 

107 

643 

1.02 

1,102 

186 

6,621 

10 

180 

6,692 

18 

660 

1.05 

6,807 

17 

381 

7,073 

38 

698 

1.06 

403 

7,210 

2k 

538 

7,611 

53 

751 

1.06 

569 

7,779 

31 

852 

8,464 

84 

835 

1.06 

901 

8,679 

Apr. 

7 

157 

8,620 

15 

851 

1.06 

166 

8,845 

ih 

112 

8,733 

11 

862 

1.06 

119 

8,965 

21  : 

90 

8,822 

9 

870 

1.06 

95 

9,06c 

28 

^5 

8,867 

4 

875 

1.06 

47 

9,107 

May 

5 

179 

9,047 

18 

893 

1.06 

190 

9,29^ 

12 

h5 

9.091 

4 

897 

1.06 

47 

19  6/ 

^5 

9,136 

4 

901 

1.06 

47 

9,391 

1/  Rounded  to  the  nearest  cent. 

2/  Surplus  Removal  Program  began  with  week  ending  April  23rd. 

3/  Program  ended  September  3,  1959  an<l  began  again  January  l4,  I96O. 

5/  Program  began  June  I8  and  ended  as  of  July  l6th. 

5/  Some  purchases  in  2g-  cans  and  others  in  10  pound  cans . 

Z/  Final  week  of  current  prograra. 
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-Txirkey  prices,  per  pound:     Selected  series,  January  1954  to  date 


MAY  1960 


Year  : 

Jan. 

FeD. 

:      Mar.     :    Apr.  : 

May 

June 

July  : 

Aug.  : 

Sept .  : 

Oct.  : 

Nov.  : 

Dec. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents  cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

(a)  Average 

farm  price,  mid-month  (live] 

,  United 

States 

195'*  : 

33-2 

ii-y 

ii-o  ii-i 

31.0 

31-3 

28.6 

21 .0 

27 .6 

27  .0 

20.  5 

29  •  6 

1955  : 

27-1+ 

29-5 

30.4  29-7 

28.9 

29-4 

29.6 

29-5 

31.0 

31.2 

29-8 

30.5 

1956  : 

30.6 

31.0 

31.3  30.8 

30.6 

29-1 

28.6 

28.3 

26.7 

25-9 

25-9 

27.8 

1957  : 

26.6 

25-3 

25-5  25-8 

2k.  2 

2^ .  ^ 

21.8 

22.7 

22.9 

22.3 

23-5 

24.5 

1958  : 

22.0 

24.6 

26.7  26.7 

27-3 

25.5 

24.5 

24.8 

23-7 

23-9 

23-0 

23.3 

1959  : 

23-9 

21*. 9 

23-6  23-0 

22.1+ 

22.5 

22,4 

21.9 

22.6 

22,5 

24.9 

29,7 

1960  : 

28.2 

25.7 

26^  27.5 

(b)  Live,  heavy-type  young 

toms ,  San 

Joaquin 

Valley,  California 

first  day  of  month  l/ 

25-26 

24-25 

24-25 

24 

22-225 

23-24 

1955  : 

21^-23 

25-26 

28 

27 

27-29? 

29-30 

26i-27 

26i-27 

26-28 

1956 

30-33 

28 

25-26 

24i-26 

25-255 

23-24i 

1957 



22 

20-21 

17 

18-19 

21 

i9i 

18^-19 

20-21 

1958  . 

17-19 

22-23 

21 

20-21 

20 

19-195 
23-235 

20 

1959  • 

2i+ 

23 

21-23 

24-2^ 

26 

a 

195 -22? 

21-22 

30-31 

i960 



26i 

(c 

)  Live,  heavy-type  hens,  San  Joaquin  Valley,  California,  first  day  of 

month  1/ 

lypt 

26 

28 

28 

28 

28  ~ 

31-32 

3lf-32i 
255-26 

1955 

25-26 

30 

29 

30^-31 
275-28 

2l|-22 

34i-35 

33 

1956  • 

31 

27-28 

26i 

27-275 

255-26 

1957 

2h 

22 

20 

20-21 

22 

22-225 

27-27^ 

1958 

28 

26 

26i 

24 

24-24| 

23-235 

22-23 

1959 
I960  . 

18 

18-19 

2h 

22 

21-21^ 

2li-22i 

23 

25-255 

33 

31 

27-28 

51-54 
43-45 
53-54 

47i-49 
39-41 
40^-44 

45i-49 


(d)  Frozen  eviscerated  toms,  heaviest  weights  quoted,  New  York  City,  first  day  of  month  1/ 


51-54 

44-48 
54-55 
46-47 
381-41 

44-  46-i 

45-  47i 


514-545 
441-48 

54-55 
44-441 
38I-40I 
44-46| 


495-535  49-53I 
46-49  475-5O5 
575-58 
45-461 
38i-4o| 
44-46| 
47I-50 


61I-62 
42-44 
41-42 
44-46 

'*7-5(' 


50-52 
4&i-52i 
64-65 
44-45 
42i-43i 
50i-53 


60-6ii 
48-51 
50-51 

42-  43 

43-  44 
39-401 

48^-50 

(f)  Live 


44-47 

(e)  Frozen  eviscerated  hens,  12-14  pounds. 


464-49 
495-53 
65-65i 
40-43 
42-43 
54-55 


47-49 
51-54 
65J-66 
40 -4l 
4O5-42, 
50-5I5 


47-49 
555-57 
60-61 

375-1*0* 
39-41 

475-50* 


5O5-54 
50-52 
38-39* 
40-43 

5I5-53 


48-50 
43-441 
38-40* 
39*-43 

47-51 


-61*     60-61*  59*-6l* 


w  York  City,  first  day  of  month  1/ 

CO        lici  I, A  ],A  )i'7_),o 


48-51 
50-51 

39-  40 
43-44 

40-  41 
4&*-495 


48-50 
495-51 
391-41* 
46-47 
4o-4l 
48*- 50 


48-50  5I5-53* 
50-51*  535-54 
42I-43I 
50-5O5  2/45-46 
a8-4o  37-39 
50-51*  1*9-51 


5I5-53* 
52*-53* 
42I-43I 
49-50 
38-40 


Ne 

51-53 
50-52 
47-4&i 

45-46 
36-38* 


45*-48 
48-49* 
46-47 
37-38 
4l*-42* 
355-375 


48-49* 
495-51 
43I-44* 
37-1-38 
40-41* 
35-37-1 


47-49  49*-5l 
51-52*  52-54 
i.ii  1,1,1 


44-44* 

38-39 
40-41* 


44-45 
40-40* 


4o-4l 


37-39  401-42* 


43*-46 
47*-48i 
48-49| 
4o-4i| 
39-43 
47*-53 


51-53 
50*- 52 
44-45* 
43-44 
39-41 
)46-47* 


Beltsville  Small  Whites,  Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  first  day  of  month  1/ 


1954 

37 

35 

37 

33 

30 

30-31 

1955 

28 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 

1956 

29* 

33 

30-31 

29-30 

29 

1957 

26 

26-27 

26 

26 

24-25 

23-23* 

1958 

24-25 

27 

30 

30 

28I-3O 

28 

1959 

23 

25 

25-25* 

21-22 

22-22* 

22-22* 

I960 

25 

26'-29 

27-27* 

(g)  Live, 

heavy-type 

toms  , 

1954 

1955 

20-23 

'23* 

20-22 

1956 

28-30* 

28-30 

1957 

1958 

21 

27-29? 

30* -31 

26*-2T 
23 

25-26 

22*>.23 


26-26I 
30-30* 
26* 
23 
24*-25 
20 


27*-28 
30-30* 
25-26 

23-  23* 

24-  25 
20 


29 

305-31 

25 

23-  23* 

24-  24* 

20-21I 


Iowa,  first  Frida; 


28 
21 


Y5/27-33 


27 
29-30 
20 
24 
20-21 


of  month 
26 
29-31 
25-25* 
19*-20* 
22 
20-23 


3/ 


24-24* 

30 

24-25 

20-20* 

22-22v 

24-25 


(h)  Live,  heavy-type  hens,  Iowa,  first  Friday  of  month  3/ 


28-28*  27*-28 


32-33 
28 

21* -22 
27 
4/22-23 


28 
30*- 31* 
28* 
23 
26*-27 
21>-22 


30^-304 
34 
26-26* 
22-23 

25 
22-22* 


29-30 

37 
27*-28 
23-24 
26-26* 
23^-24 


31-32 
30-31* 
25*-26 
24*- 25 

25I-26* 

24^ 


23-24 

26-27 

23-  23* 

20 
20 

24-  25 


32*-33 

33 
27-27* 

25 

24 
25-25* 


32 
28-28* 
26-27 
30 
24-25 
26* 


25-25* 
28-2&t 

27-30 

22-22^ 
20-21* 


29 


35-35* 
32-34 
28-28* 
28-28i 

23 

30 


1/  Or  next  date  when  q.uotation  is  available,  2/  14-15  pounds.  3/  Beginning  I958,  first  day  of  month,  or  first  avail- 
able quotation  thereafter.     4/  Following  business  da;/.     5/  Toms  25  pounds  and  up. 
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Table  1?  . — Turkeys:     Storage  stocks,  monthly.  United  States,  19U5  to 
date,  and  weekly,  35  cities,  June  1959  to  date 


Year  : 

Jan. 

:Feb . : 

Mar . : 

Apr . : 

May  : 

June: 

July 

.  Aug. . 

ocp  u . . 

•  iVU  V  • 

>  • 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

(a) 

First- 

-of -month, 

United 

States 

19^5  : 

73 

7k 

63 

k6 

33 

^  ( 

21 

18 

27 

^3 

78 

19i+6  : 

108 

135 

135 

12h 

107 

Q7 

y  1 

10 

63 

55 

k3 

Qk 

117 

19^7  : 

128 

126 

109 

95 

86 

7P 
1  ^ 

59 

^5 

39 

65 

86 

19k8  : 

83 

83 

70 

55 

kl 

33 

01 

19 

13 

15 

3^ 

^7 

19^9  : 

51 

55 

51 

kk 

36 

33 

29 

21 

21 

35 

76 

107 

1950  : 

127 

138 

129 

113 

93 

77 

6k 

U7 

37 

k3 

77 

108 

1951  : 

110 

117 

101 

80 

60 

kS 

39 

30 

25 

k2 

83 

109 

1952  : 

107 

116 

107 

93 

72 

63 

56 

ke 

kk 

71 

lk2 

158 

1953  : 

li^7 

118 

92 

72 

60 

53 

kk 

k6 

69 

126 

135 

195^^  : 

122 

125 

109 

97 

79 

69 

57 

1^ 

51 

78 

Ikl 

kkj 

1955 

121 

12i+ 

111 

93 

71 

60 

52 

^5 

kQ 

77 

Ikk 

129 

1956 

•  95 

96 

83 

6h 

k9 

kl 

36 

36 

53 

98 

197 

19U 

1957 

:  162 

170 

150 

137 

lOP 

98 

92 

90 

102 

lk9 

2i+l 

220 

1958 

:  177 

179 

15^ 

131 

105 

&k 

80 

79 

10k 

161 

255 

208 

1959 

:  162 

16c 

li+1 

112 

87 

6Q 

65 

67 

87 

13k 

220 

183 

i960 

:  1^4-9 

IU2 

12i^ 

105 

87 

Weeks  l/ 

(b)  Weekly 

,  35 

cities 

i960 

1959 

First 

:  71 

72 

62 

56 

kQ 

3k 

31 

3^ 

^3 

63 

108 

90 

Second 

:  72 

71 

61 

5k 

k6 

33 

31 

35 

k6 

71 

112 

91 

Third 

:  71 

69. 

60 

52 

kk 

33 

32 

37 

50 

80 

98 

85 

Fourth 

:  72 

66 

58 

50 

3'3 

33 

39 

56 

88 

Qk 

72 

Fifth  : 

65 

32 

kl 

98 

1/  Holdings  on  successive  Saturdays  of  each  month. 
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Table  18. — Turkeys:  Hatchings  of  poults,  by  breed  types,  monthly  and  cumulative,  September  1955  to  date 


For  the 

month 

Cumulative, 

years  beginning  September 

Year  and 

Heavy  breeds  : 

Light 

Heavy  breeds  : 

Light 

;  All 

month 

All 

V/hlte  ; 

All 

breeds 

turkeys  ] 

Vfliite  ; 

All  ; 

breeds 

1  turkeys 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

1955  September 

0.1 

0.4 

0.5 

0.1 

0.4 

0.6 

October 

.2 

.3 

.5 

.  3 

.7 

1.0 

November 

.k 

-5 

.9 

.8 

1.2 

2.0 

December 

1.0 

.9 

1-9 

1.8 

2.1 

3-9 

1956  January 

0.9 

2.0 

.9 

2.9 

0.9 

3-7 

3.0 

6.8 

February 

1.2 

4.9 

.8 

5.7 

2.0 

8.7 

3.9 

12.5 

March 

1-9 

11.4 

1.0 

12.4 

3-9 

20.1 

4.9 

25.0 

April 

3.0 

16.3 

1.6 

17.8 

6.9 

36.4 

6.4 

42.8 

May 

3.7 

17.2 

2.4 

19.6 

10.6 

53-5 

8.9 

62.4 

June 

2.8 

11.0 

2.5 

13.4 

13. 

64.5 

11.3 

75.8 

July 

1.6 

3-1 

2.2 

5.3 

15.0 

67.6 

13.5 

81.2 

August 

.7 

.7 

1.1 

1.8 

15.6 

68.3 

14.7 

83.0 

September 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.7 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.7 

October 

.1+ 

.k 

.3 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

1.4 

November 

.6 

.8 

.7 

1.5 

1.2 

1-5 

1.4 

2.9 

December 

.  Q 

2.0 

1.1 

3.1 

2.1 

3-5 

2.4 

6.0 

1957  January 

1.0 

3-3 

1.0 

3.3 

6.8 

3-5 

10.3 

February 

1.1 

5.8 

.8 

6.7 

^.3 

12.6 

4.3 

17.0 

March 

1.6 

12.1 

1.1 

13-2 

6.0 

24.7 

5.4 

30.1 

April 

2.5 

17.2 

1.6 

18.8 

8.5 

41.9 

7.0 

48.9 

May 

3.3 

17.6 

2.4 

20.0 

11.8 

59-5 

9.4 

68.8 

June 

2.6 

11.0 

2.3 

13-2 

14.4 

70.4 

11.7 

82.1 

July 

1-3 

2.9 

1.9 

4.8 

15-7 

73-3 

13.6 

86.9 

August 

.6 

.7 

•9 

1.6 

16.3 

74.0 

14.4 

88.4 

September 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.6 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.6 

October 

.  3 

A 

.2 

.5 

.6 

.7 

■  .4 

1.1 

November 

.5 

.7 

.3 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

.7 

2.1 

December 

.7 

1-5 

.6 

2.1 

1.8 

2.9 

1-3 

4.2 

1956  January 

.8 

2.5 

.6 

3.3 

2.6 

5.4 

2.1 

7-5 

February 

.9 

h.6 

1.0 

5.6 

3-5 

10.0 

3-1 

13.1 

March 

1-3 

10.9 

1.1 

12.1 

4.8 

20.9 

4.3 

25.2 

April 

2.2 

15.8 

1.6 

17-3 

7-1 

36.7 

5.8 

42.5 

May 

3.0 

17-2 

2.2 

19.3 

10.1 

53.9 

8.0 

61.8 

June 

2.i+ 

11.9 

2.1 

14.1 

12.5 

65.8 

10.1 

75-9 

July 

1.6 

4.5 

2.0 

6.5 

14.1 

70.3 

12.1 

82.4 

August 

.6 

.9 

1.1 

2.0 

14.9 

71.3 

13.2 

84.4 

September 

.  5 

.5 

.5 

1.1 

.5 

.5 

.5 

1.1 

October 

.6 

.7 

.5 

1.2 

1.1 

1-3 

1.0 

2.3 

November 

.8 

1.1 

.7 

1.8 

1-9 

2.4 

1-7 

4.0 

December 

1.1 

1-7 

1.1 

2.8 

3-0 

4.1 

2.8 

6.9 

1959  January 

1.1 

2.4 

1.5 

4.0 

4.2 

6.5 

4.3 

10.8 

February 

1.1 

4.5 

1.4 

5.9 

5-3 

11.1 

5.7 

16.7 

March 

:  2.0 

11.3 

1.8 

13.0 

7-2 

22.3 

7.4 

29.8 

April 

2.6 

16.1 

1-9 

18.1 

10.1 

38.5 

9.4 

47.8 

May 

3-7 

16.8 

2.4 

19-3 

13.7 

55-3 

11.8 

67.1 

June 

3-1 

11.6 

2.2 

13.8 

16.8 

66.9 

14.0 

80.9 

July 

2.1 

4.3 

1-9 

6.2 

18.9 

71.2 

15.6 

87.0 

August 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

2.2 

19.9 

72.3 

16.9 

89.2 

September 

.b 

.8 

.4 

1.2 

.8 

.8 

1.8 

.4 

1.2 

October 

.9 

1.0 

•  3 

1.3 

1.6 

.7 

2.5 

November 

1.2 

1.6 

.4 

1.9 

2.8 

3.4- 

1.1 

4.4 

December 

1.2 

2.1 

.6 

2.7 

4.1 

5-5 

1.6 

7-1 

i960  January 

1.2 

3.1 

•  5 

3.7 

5-2 

8.6 

2.2 

10.8 

February 

1-5 

6.9 

.8 

7-7 

6.8 

15.5 

3.0 

18.4 

March 

2.6 

13.5 

1.0 

14.5 

9.h 

29.0 

3-9 

32.9 

April 

:  3-3 

16 .  ]. 

1.1 

I'M 

12.7 

45.1 

5  0 

50.0 

May  1/ 

3.8 

15-7 

1.4 

16.  u 

16.5 

60 . 3 

6.4 

66.0 

1/  Assuming  that  May  hatch  will  be  proportionate  to  reported  number  of  eggs  in  incubators  May  1. 
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Ifeble  1;;'   — Turkeys:    Operations  of  turkey  hatcheries,  United  States  and  important  reporting  States, 
September  1^59  to  date,  with  comparisons 


Year 
and 
month 

United  States 

Important  reporting  States  \] 

Poults  produced 
during  the  month 

Eggs  in 
incubators 
beginning 

of  month, 
percentage 
of  last  yesir 

Weekly  egg  settings  in  preceding 
month,  percentage  of  last  year 

Weekly  hatchings,  given  month, 
percentage  of  last  year 

As  re-  : 
ported  : 

Percent- 
age of 
last  year 

First  : 
week  : 

Sec one 
week 

:  Third  :  Fourth 
:  week    :  week 

:  Fifth 
:  week 

First 
week 

Second 
week 

Third 
week 

Fourth 
week 

:  Fifth 
:  week 

Thou. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

White-feathered  heavy  turkeys 

1959 

September 

772 

157 

143 

137 

130 

l4l 

137 

130 

130 

136 

137 

146 

October 

863 

142 

124 

126 

87 

107 

136 

129 

103 

121 

142 

153 

Hovember 

1,192 

140 

121 

116 

128 

136 

143 

l49 

151 

143 

160 

164 

December 

1,236 

113 

105 

149 

129 

l40 

117 

166 

142 

151 

133 

196c 

124 

January 

1,161 

104 

106 

120 

130 

126 

109 

133 

119 

100 

n4 

February 

1,52't 

139 

136 

122 

124 

169 

114 

168 

116 

157 

124 

166 

March 

2,6kO 

134 

129 

112 

154 

125 

132 

123 

169 

130 

130 

128 

April 

3,309 

117 

112 

101 

117 

112 

103 

95 

io4 

127 

115 

103 

May 

103 

120 

96 

108 

96 

loy 

June 

106 

Other 

heavy- 

breed  turkeys 

1959 

t 

2/ 

t 

September 

h6 

131 

126 

0 

133 

200 

33 

50 

October 

ll4 

96 

55 

0 

200 

70 

200 

2/ 

133 

110 

November 

376 

139 

130 

2/ 

175 

88 

167 

2/ 

—J 

196 

127 

164 

December 

857 

136 

119 

90 

1T5 

121 

152 

92 

154 

125 

146 

i960 

January 

■  1,929 

150 

152 

195 

156 

l4o 

125 

179 

172 

144 

139 

l44 

February 

5,365 

155 

147 

125 

130 

133 

148 

137 

146 

132 

146 

128 

March 

10,900 

117 

114 

120 

119 

U8 

105 

94 

116 

122 

119 

106 

April 

12,71(9 

96 

95 

96 

96 

94 

102 

100 

102 

93 

104 

90 

May 

91 

85 

96 

92 

91 

94 

June 

94 

Total, 

heavy- 

breed  turkeys 

1959 

September 

818 

155 

l42 

139 

130 

l4l 

138 

129 

134 

136 

l4l 

144 

October 

977 

135 

m 

126 

87 

108 

134 

129 

104 

128 

141 

150 

Hovember 

1,568 

140 

122 

113 

149 

141 

133 

152 

178 

151 

151 

166 

December 

2,095 

121 

U2 

129 

134 

132 

130 

137 

146 

139 

138 

January 

3,110 

128 

128 

l42 

141 

131 

117 

146 

150 

131 

122 

132 

February 

6,889 

151 

143 

124 

128 

142 

l4o 

143 

137 

137 

141 

143 

March 

13,51*0 

120 

117 

118 

126 

119 

109 

94 

117 

71 

121 

110 

96 

April 

16,058 

100 

96 

99 

102 

S7 

102 

101 

107 

97 

104 

May 

93 

91 

96 

95 

93 

96 

June 

96 

Light-breed  turkeys 

1959 

September 

387 

71 

65 

79 

54 

54 

61 

61 

66 

54 

56 

48 

October 

317 

60 

72 

102 

45 

81 

75 

103 

55 

77 

59 

25 

November 

363 

55 

51 

49 

92 

44 

69 

25 

72 

50 

72 

50 

December 

559 

51 

41 

35 

62 

50 

55 

40 

60 

51 

64 

1560 

January 

J? 

36 

54 

31 

27 

2/ 

66 

jy 

28 

42 

February 

781 

57 

QC 

7  J 

35 

30 

57 

52 

69 

34 

62 

56 

70 

March 

958 

54 

^0 
jc. 

63 

48 

53 

47 

67 

59 

54 

59 

47 

April 

1,063 

55 

Sit 

40 

65 

54 

54 

66 

6q 

s6 
70 

';6 

May 

59 

44 

49 

62 

65 

?o 

June 

65 

1959 
September 

Total 

turkeys 

1,205 

112 

102 

104 

84 

94 

99 

101  • 

94 

92 

99 

102 

October 

1,291* 

lOS 

96 

116 

72 

99 

112 

116 

87 

110 

109 

107 

Novenfcer 

1,931 

108 

98 

92 

127 

105 

109 

129 

137 

111 

119 

125 

December 

2,634 

94 

86 

90 

106 

99 

103 

95 

no 

102 

no 

i960 

January 

3,655 

92 

94 

108 

93 

86 

73 

113 

99 

67 

86 

100 

February 

7,670 

130 

124 

57 

43 

47 

44 

129 

106 

119 

121 

129 

March 

14,496 

111 

108 

109 

59 

110 

100 

85 

109 

118 

111 

102 

88 

April 

17,121 

95 

93 

91 

95 

92 

95 

94 

102 

92 

97 

May 

83 

84 

69 

90 

89 

90 

June 

92 

1/  Through  Iteceiiber,  p  States;  thereafter,   10  States.    2/  Data  not  published,  or  data  are  based  on  too  few  reports  to  compute 
meaningful  percentages:     Subsequent  entries  under  totals  for  heavy  turkeys  and  all  turkeys  for  these  months  in  some  instances  omit 
"other  heavy"  turkeys. 
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Jan. 


Feb. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept . 


Oct. 


Nov . 


Dec. 


Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents  Cents 
(a)  U-  S.  mid-mon-th  average  price  received  by  farmers,  live 


2h.k 
20. G 
18.0 

19.9 
i7.il- 
17.1 


25. i). 
21.1+ 

19-5 
20.h 
17.2 
17.7 


29 
21 

19 
21. k 

17.3 
18.1 


.7 

•9 
.5 


28.4 
20.8 
18.8 
19.4 
16.3 
17.7 


27.0 

27 

2 

26.5 

26.9 

25.2 

22.0 

21.2 

19. k 

21.1 

20 

2 

21.  ii- 

19.6 

18.2 

17.2 

16.8 

16.6 

19.3 

20 

7 

21.lt 

20,7 

18.1 

17.0 

16.9 

16.4 

20.3 

21 

1 

19.3 

17.6 

16.3 

15.8 

15.8 

15.1 

16.0 

15 

8 

16.1 

15.7 

15  •  7 

15.0 

15.0 

±7.6 

(b)  DeH^ar-Va,  average  price,  live  1/ 


25.2 

26.k 

30.0 

31.7 

25 

2 

28.0 

27.9 

27.8 

21.2 

22.7 

23.1 

20.1+ 

21 

1 

19.0 

23.2 

19.7 

18.0 

20.6 

21.8 

20.2 

19 

3 

21.8 

22.3 

22.0 

18.6 

21.0 

22.2 

19.3 

21 

8 

22.2 

20.2 

18.6 

17.3 

16.9 

16.9 

17.0 

17 

2 

16.2 

17.7 

16.4 

17.0 

18.2 

20.0 

18.1 

17- 

6 

26.9 

18.5 
19.1 
16.3 

16.9 


20.7 

18.7 

19.5 

17.9 

16.7 

17.1+ 

17.2 

16.7 

16.0 

15.8 

16.9 

15.0 

15-2 

15.0 

19.9 

22.0 
21.3 
17.0 

17.1 
14.6 
15.6 


(c 

)  North  Georgia, 

price  at 

farm, 

live  1/ 

23.7 

28.1 

29.9 

26.0 

26.5 

24.3 

26.0 

25.0 

21.0 

21.1 

18.7 

21.1 

21.0 

19.6 

20.0 

18.2 

21.5 

18.7 

16.5 

16.0 

16.3 

15.1 

19.7 

19.7 

19.0 

17.5 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

17-5 

15.7 

15.4 

16.1 

19.0 

21.0 

19.2 

20.0 

20.0 

19.8 

17.0 

15.6 

15.2 

16.1 

14.2 

15.1 

15.5 

15.8 

II+.9 

14.5 

15.5 

14.6 

Ik.k 

13.8 

.  14.0 

16.2 

17.3 

18.3 

17.0 

17.0 

(d)  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California,  monthly  average  prices  paid  at  ranch,  live  2/ 


25.2 
21.0 
21.0 
20.8 
18.6 
17.6 


26.4 

31.5 

3':^.o 

29.5 

29.5 

28.1 

29.0 

27 

4 

22.4 

21.2 

19.8 

21.3 

21.6 

21.6 

21.9 

22.6 

23-9 

21.8 

20 

6 

18.3 

16.5 

19.5 

20.3 

22.2 

20.3 

20.6 

22.0 

22.8 

22.4 

19 

9 

16.5 

17.1 

17.0 

20. L 

2^.0 

21.0 

21.2 

22.0 

20.  5 

19.1 

16 

3 

15.9 

17.3 

15.^ 

18.5 

18.8 

16.9 

18.0 

18.6 

18.8 

18.8 

16 

7 

15.0 

16.0 

17.4 

18.4 

19.8 

20.2 

1/19.0 

(e;  Cnicago,  ready-to-cook  (ice-packed),  monthly  average  price  3/ 


38.7 

liO.O 

45.9 

44.7 

^3.1 

42.9 

41.5 

42.3 

39.3 

34.8 

32.0 

34.0 

34.8 

35.3 

33.6 

3^.1 

32.3 

3^.5 

32.2 

30.3 

28.7 

28.3 

26.8 

29.5 

31.9 

31.5 

30.9 

31.2 

33.6 

3i^.2 

33.3 

29.6 

27.9 

27.9 

27.4 

32.8 

32.7 

34.5 

31.8 

32.7 

33.8 

31.7 

29.3 

27.4 

26.4 

26.6 

25.3 

29.2 

28.7 

28.7 

27.9 

27.1 

26.9 

27.3 

26.6 

26.4 

25.8 

25.1 

28.9 

28.8 

29.9 

30.5 

29.3 

1/28.0 

(f)  Ne\^  York,  ready-to-cook  (ice-packed),  wholesale  lots,  monthly  average  price  4/ 


43.8 
35.8 

32.7 
34.8 

30.9 
30.8 


43.7 
37.  i+ 
33.9 
35.2 

30.3 
30.8 


48.3 
37.6 

33.9 
36,2 

29.5 
30.5 


46.7 
35.^ 
32.8 

33. i^ 
28.4 


44.2 
36.1 

33-7 
34.4 
28.2 


29.3  1/30-30.5 


45.2 
35.2 
35.7 
35.5 
28.6 


44.6 
38.4 
37.4 
33.0 
29.3 


i^5. 
3^. 
32. 
30. 

28, 


43.0 
33.2 

32.5 
28.8 
28.5 


36.6 
31.6 
30.5 
28.0 
n.a. 


36.3 
30.8 
30.0 
27.8 
27.2 


36.3 
30.3 
29.5 
26.9 
30.8 


1/  First  full  week  of  month.       ,   ' '- 
2/  25-  pounds  and  over. 
3/  lir  -  3i  pounds. 

5/  2-3  pounds  prior  to  1959j  1959j  2-3-5-  pounds  (mostly  price). 
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Table  22- --Chickens  tested  for  broiler  hatching  egg  production,  1957-60 


1958  ' 

1959 

;  i960 

Eight 

Number 

As  a 

per- 

months 

in  : 

:  As 

a  per- 

As  a  per- 

centage of  - 

ending 

1957  • 

Nmber 

■:  centage 

.  Number: 

centage 

;Niamber: 

:    of  1957 

of  1958 

1959 

:  1958 

• 

•  Mil. 

Mil. 

Pct. 

Mil. 

Pet. 

Mil. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

January 

18.3 

15.7 

86 

18.7 

119 

17.8 

95 

113 

February 

18.8 

15.7 

84 

19.7 

125 

17.9 

91 

114 

March 

18.8 

16.0 

85 

20.4 

128 

18.1 

89 

113 

April 

18.4 

16.1 

88 

20.7 

129 

18.0 

87 

112 

May 

17-5 

15-3 

87 

19.7 

129 

June 

15-3 

13.9 

91 

18.2 

131 

July 

13.9 

13.3 

96 

16.8 

126 

August 

13.0 

12.7 

98 

15.9 

125 

September  ' 

13.1 

13.3 

102 

15.7 

118 

October 

14.1 

15.2 

108 

16.2 

107 

November 

.  14.8 

16.5 

111 

16.6 

101 

December 

15.3 

17-6 

115 

17.1 

97 

Table  23. --Pullet  chicks  placed  domestically  for  broiler  hatchery 

supply  flocks,  1959-60 


:  1959 

:  I960 

Eight 

:  Lagged 

six  months  1/ 

months 

Current 

\  Lagged  six 

Current 

\  Number 

\      As  a  per- 

ending 

\    months  l/ 

]  centage 

;     of  1959 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Pet. 

January 

19.6 

14.6 

20.5 

February 

18.6 

22.4 

14.1 

20.2 

90 

March 

18.9 

:'  23.1 

14.5 

19.8 

86 

April 

20.0 

23.4 

16.0 

19.5 

83 

May 

20.3 

22.4 

18.0 

80 

Jime 

:  20.2 

21.2 

16.0 

75 

July 

20.5 

19.6 

14.6 

Ih 

August 

:  20.2 

18.6 

14.1 

76 

September 

19.8 

18.9 

14.5 

77 

October 

19.5 

20.0 

16.0 

-80 

November 

18.0 

20.3 

December 

16.0 

20.2 

1/  An  indication  of  the  size  of  the  Nation's  broiler  hatching  egg  supply  flock. 
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Table  28  — Eggsi    Production,  total  and  per  bird,  and 
disposition.  United  States,  1920  to  date 


Eggs 

produced 

1  Hens  emd 

Consumed 

Average 

Value  of 

Year 

pullets 

'Per  layer 

Sold 

on  farms 

price. 

sales  plus 

!  on  farms. 

.  on  hand 

Wile  re 

per 

home 

Jan.  J. 

Total 

during 

dozen 

consijmption 

:  Mil. 

Bil. 

No. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

ct. 

Mil.  dol. 

1920 

3i^l 

29.7 

21.6 

7.1 

1+3. 5 

1,039 

1921 

332 

30.8 

22.1+ 

7.3 

28.3 

700 

1922 

35^+ 

33.0 

2I+.3 

7.6 

25.0 

66U 

1923 

372 

35.0 

26.1+ 

7.5 

26.5 

71+8 

clO  .  ( 

7kl 

1925 

391 

35.0 

112 

26.9 

7.0 

30.1+ 

857 

1926 

391+ 

37.2 

118 

28.8 

7.1+  ■ 

28.9 

870 

1927 

1+15 

38.6 

117 

30.0 

7.6 

25.1 

782 

1928 

i+27 

38.7 

119 

30.3 

28.1 

877 

1929 

i+Ol+ 

37.9 

119 

29.8 

7.1 

29.8 

912 

1930 

U20 

39.1 

121 

30.6 

7.5 

23.7 

751 

1931 

1+02 

38.5 

127 

29.6 

8.0 

17.6 

1932  : 

386 

36.3 

121 

27.1+ 

8.0 

1I+.2 

kl2 

1933  : 

391 

35.5 

118 

26.7 

7.9 

13.8 

39^ 

iyj4  ; 

Qk  k 
j'+  .  H 

±±0 

c!0  .  i 

V  k 
1  •*+ 

17  n 
±  (  .u 

1935 

350 

33.6 

122 

25.7 

7.2 

23.1+ 

636 

1936  : 

363 

3^.5 

121 

26.1+ 

7A 

21.8 

611 

1937  : 

380 

37.6 

130 

29.2 

7.9 

21.3 

652 

1938  : 

353 

37.1+ 

135 

28.6 

8.2 

20.3 

617 

1939  : 

376 

38.8 

134 

30.1 

8.2 

17.1+ 

19kO  ■ 

393 

39.7 

I3I+ 

31.2 

8.0 

18.0 

582 

19^1  : 

381 

1+1.9 

139 

33.8 

7.7 

23.5 

808 

19I+2  : 

1+28 

1+8.6 

II+2 

1+0.8 

7.1+ 

30.0 

1,197 

19^3 

i+89 

5i^.5 

II+2 

1+6.7 

7.3 

37.1 

1,668 

1  Olili  • 

p£:'+ 

>0.5 

1  kft 

I?o.;? 

T  T 

1  •  1 

1  c^7T 
1,  Pll 

19^5  ■ 

1+71+ 

56.2 

152 

1+8.1+ 

7.5 

37.7 

1,751 

19h6  : 

1^73 

56.0 

1+8.1 

7.6 

37.6 

1,71+3 

19I+7  : 

h31 

160 

1+8.0 

7.1 

1+5.3 

2,078 

19I+8  : 

1+18 

5^-9 

166 

1+7.9 

6.8 

1+7.2 

2,11+5 

191+9  : 

399 

56.2 

170 

i+9.3 

6.7 

1+5.2 

2,103 

1950  : 

1+21+ 

59.0 

17^ 

52.2 

6.6 

36.3 

1,773 

1951  : 

399 

58.1 

177 

51.9 

6.1 

1+7.7 

2,298 

1952  : 

397 

58.1 

181 

52.0 

5.9 

1+1.6 

2,002 

1953  : 

373 

57.9 

185 

52.2 

5.6 

1+7.7 

2,289 

1951^  : 

371 

58.9 

188 

53.3 

5.5 

36.6 

1,795 

1955  : 

369 

59.5 

192 

53.9 

5.5 

38.9 

1,921+ 

1956  : 

360 

60.9 

196 

55.3 

5.5 

38.7 

1,961 

1957  ; 

369 

60.1+ 

198 

5i+.9 

5.5 

35.8 

1,799 

1958  1/  : 

353 

60.7 

201 

55.5 

5.1 

38.3 

1,936 

1959  1/  : 

361+ 

62.1+ 

206 

57.4 

h-9 

31.1 

1,618 

i960  2/  . 

249 

1/  Revised.    2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  29  . — Eggs:    Production,  total  and  per  bird,  ajid  disposition, 
by  States  and  divisions,  1959  1/ 


State 
and 
division 


Hens  and 
pullets 

on  farms, 
Jan.  1 


ggs  produced 


Total 


Per  layer 
kept 
during 
the  year 


Number  of  eggs- 


Sold 


Consumed 
on  farms 

where 
produced 


Average 
price, 

per 
dozen 


Value  of 
sales  plus 

home 
consumption 


Maine- 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rliode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

North  Atlantic 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

East  North  Central 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

V/est  North  Central 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

South  Atlantic 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkajisas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

South  Central 
Moutajia 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 

Western 

United  States 


Thousands  Millions 


3,822 
2,671 
951 
4,048 
486 
4,004 
9,908 
13,836 
20,53^ 


60j^260 
f3773r' 
13,^+78 
17,148 
9,365 
13,291 


653 
455 
172 

739 
88 
721 
1,686 
2,379 
3>625 


Number 

213 
208 
210 

215 
211 
210 
215 
196 
211 


67^018 
■2t,D70^ 
27,7^+8 
13,283 
3,424 
8,792 
10,917 
9,838 


10^518 
-27t6r 
2,410 
2,970 
1,645 
2,401 


J08_ 
211" 
212 
205 
206 
213 


Millions 

633 
447 
154 
726 
86 
707 
1,590 
2,352 
3,^68 


Millions 

19 
8 
18 
12 
2 
14 
96 
26 

 154 


95^072_ 

2,636 
5,584 
2,514 
12,742 
4,355 
9,332 
4,068 


11^889 
^  3,W 
5,042 
1,970 
508 
1,506 
1,915 
1,681 


10J-63_ 
"^,218" 
2,264 
2,775 
1,513 
2^211 


209_ 

"siT 
216 
191 

184 
205 
206 
202 


4^569 

7,055 

6,487 
4,386 
4,805 
2,617 
5,259 
16.251 


i20' 
408 

935 
360 

1,973 

691 

1,585 
891 


208 

192 

199 
186 

199 
193 
205 
216 


n,o4i 

i^,76i 
1,729 
431 

iM^ 
1,766 

1,507 


349 

145 
193 
132 
189 


Cents 

48.8 
45.3 
^1.5 
45. « 
45.1 
44.3 
36.8 
36.7 
36.1 


Thousand 
dollars 

26,515 
17,176 

5,9^+3 
28,167 

3,307 
26,617 
51,704 

72,727 
108,962 


843 
210" 
278 
239 
77 
90 
148 
173 


39.0 

"2§J5 

27.9 
26.0 

27.9 
27-5 


27. 6_ 
22  ."9 
23.3 
26.9 
22.2 
22.4 
23.1 
23.6 


3^1,123„ 

59,499 
56,009 

64,307 
38,246 
55.000 


A  983 

953 
982 
843 
7^5 
338 
787 
2,30^ 


15^201 
'  '  Iiy 
376 
111 
310 
1,719 
591 
1,445 
3^ 


200 

178'^ 

173 

189 

181 

190 

172 

182 

183 


54,230 

1,656 

440 

1,793 
760 
775 

2,135 
112 

5,599 
3,634 
26,149 


44,^5.0^ 

T63';g5ir 


ti,030_ 

= 

312 

67 
29]. 
120 
133 

397 
16 
1,094 
646 
5,236 


8,556 

"6g,gor 


182 

IW 

217 

193 

190 

190 

212 

221 

163 
228 
221 
229 


_6jl36 

"  ''l15' 
719 
832 
720 

617 
243 
649 
2,106 


l,21^_ 

--^-^ 

32 
157 
70 
252 
98 
136 
J6_ 


788_ 
221 
231 
147 
119 
126 
93 
137 
275 


23il 
43.3 
36.7 
37-1 
37-1 
37.7 
40.2 
41.4 
39.1 


273^061 
72,5'5r' 
97,841 
44,116 
9,398 
28,093 
36,845 
33,040 


223 
""206" 


_  _6,66JL__ 

274 

53 
244 
98 
126 
376 
11 
1,034 
599 
5.143 
__8,158 


li>9 

— 4r 

38 
14 

hi 
22 

7 

21 

5 
60 
46 

 09 


29.T^ 

33-5 
38.4 
40.7 
35.5 
39-7 
27.2 

30-9 


_  121,887^ 

12,478 
28,876 

11,748 
61,922 
23,081 

29,032 


33_A 

35  ."3 

33. 

36.3 

31.7 

38.3 

41.5 

30.3 

34.9 

34.1 

36.8 

31-5 


_226,  Olj^ 
'"24',  402" 
26,521 
31,328 
28,456 
21,980 
11,116 
17,816 
61,311 


393 
"^,937 


32.6 
31:1 


222,930 

"  iTwr 

8,684 
2,027 
7,688 
3,830 

4,599 
10,024 
4o5 
31,008 
19,780 
137,340 


232^702 

i,6rr;7gr 


if  Preliminary. 
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Table  27. —  Production,  income,  expense,  and  related  items  for  a  representative  commercial  family- 
operated  poultry  farm.  New  Jersey,  annually,  1946  to  date 


Unit  . 

1946 

•  1947 

Item 

■  1/ 

i  1948  : 

1949 

19  SO 

19S1 

19S? 

Average  number  of  layers  In  flock 

,  Numben 

"  2,163 

-',746 

■  2,757 

■"?,27y 

3,47B  ' 

■  3,508 

S,42l 

r^hirkens  raised 

do. 

2,310 

2,380 

2,450 

2,520 

2,604 

2,688 

2,772 

Pcc^c:  nrodiiceri  Der  laver 

do. 

179 

179 

185 

186 

185 

187 

191 

I  abor  used 

Hours  ' 

5,360 

5,790 

5,810 

6,110 

6,300 

6,180 

6,140 

Operator  and  family  labor  used 

do.  : 

4,080 

4,430 

4,370 

4,590 

4,700 

4,660 

4,700 

Hired  labor 

do. 

1,280 

1,360 

1,440 

1,520 

1,600 

1,520 

1,400 

Total  investment 

Dollars ; 

24,180 

29,310 

31,660 

34,100 

33,320 

35,600 

39,800 

Total  cash  receiDts 

do.  ; 

15,650 

24,057 

26,343 

27,440 

25,074 

30,674 

pp^P"s  sold 

do.  ' 

14,446 

22,848 

24,982 

26,288 

24,056 

29,432 

25,516 

Poultry  sold 

do. 

1,204 

1,209 

1,361 

1,152 

1,018 

1,242 

1,161 

Total  cash  expenses        ■  - 

do.  , 

15,352 

20,549 

22,165 

21,803 

23,274 

25,778 

26,424 

Feed 

do. 

11,858 

16,474 

17,611 

16,973 

18,243 

20,243 

20,611 

Other 

do. 

3,494 

4,075 

4,554 

4,830 

5,031 

5,535 

5,813 

Net  cash  farm  income 

do.  ; 

298 

3,508 

4,178 

5,637 

1,800 

4,986 

253 

Non-cash  items 

do.  ; 

676 

767 

788 

802 

781 

832 

910 

Inventory  increase 

do. 

566 

679 

763 

729 

773 

1,000 

1,039 

Net  farm  income 

do. 

1,540 

4,954 

5,729 

7,168 

3,354 

6,728 

2,202 

Index  numbers  (1947-49-100) 

Production  per  hour  of  labor 

Percent; 

74 

90 

97 

113 

114 

120 

122 

Production  per  unit  of  input 

do.  ■ 

91 

97 

99 

104 

104 

105 

105 

Prices  received  for  products  sold 

do,  : 

82 

101 

106 

93 

81 

97 

84 

Prices  paid,  including  wages 

do,  : 

89 

101 

107 

92 

93 

101 

105 

Average  egg  price,  per  dozen  3 / 

Cents  ; 

45 

56 

59 

52 

45 

54 

.47 

Pprnr_fp£ir]  DrlcG  rafio  4/ 

Pounds  * 

10.5 

11.5 

il.5 

12,2 

10,4 

11.4 

9.6 

1953 
 _ — 

;  1954 
:  

— 7  7 

•    1955  ; 
— :  _ — 1 

• 

1956  ; 


• 

1957  ] 
—  — ^ 

1958  : 
1/  : 

1959 
21 

Averac^e  number  of  lavers  in  flnrlc 

Ml  imhpr 

3,505 

3,635 

3,700 

3,940 

3,996 

4,004 

4,212 

Chickens  raised 

do. 

2,856 

2,940 

3,024 

3,108 

3,192 

3,276 

3,360 

peep's  Droduced  Der  laver 

do. 

191 

18S 

189 

192 

195 

194 

196 

Labor  used 

Hours 

6,050 

6,140 

6,020 

6,000 

5,900 

5,900 

5,700 

Operator  and  family  labor  used 

do. 

4,700 

4,870 

4,830 

4,900 

4,900 

4,900 

4,900 

Hirpd  lahfir 

(in 

1,350 

1,270 

1,190 

1,100 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

Tnral  investmpnt 

Dnl  1  T~s 

Ly\JlJiCLL  o 

40,930 

41,900 

42,060 

46,030 

48,940 

52,000 

54,570 

Total  rash  rereiDts 

:  do. 

30,656 

23,632 

26,661 

26,675 

26,505 

26,730 

23,444 

ptrcrc  cold 

do. 

29,482 

22,714 

25,570 

25,780 

25,687 

25,828 

22,650 

Poiiltrv  sold 

X  \y  iwi  J  t.x  y    lD  V  X 

do. 

1,174 

918 

1,091 

895 

818 

902 

794 

Total  cash  expenses 

:  do. 

25,915 

26,475 

25,410 

26,484 

26,513 

26,481 

27,042 

Feed 

:  do. 

19,970 

20,455 

19,227 

20,019 

20,025 

19,778 

20,312 

Other 

;  do. 

5,945 

6,020 

6,183 

6,465 

6,488 

6,703 

6,730 

Net  rash  farm  income 

do. 

4,741 

-2,843 

1,251 

191 

-8 

249 

-3,598 

Non-ca  sh  items 

X  y  K/  XI               Oft     XC  w  X  X  XiJ 

:  do. 

946 

937 

965 

1,030 

1,109 

1,191 

1,224 

Inventory  inrrea  se 

do 

1,052 

1,001 

1,057 

1,105 

1,026 

1,044 

1,039 

Net  farm  income 

:  do. 

6,739 

-905 

3,273 

2,326 

2,127 

2,484 

-1,335 

Index  numbers  (1947-49-100 

Production  per  hour  of  labor 

•  Percent 

125 

124 

129 

142 

153 

148 

159 

Production  per  unit  of  input 

;  do. 

105 

104 

105 

107 

109 

108 

IIG 

Prices  received  for  products  sold 

;  do. 

94 

71 

78 

73 

69 

71 

59 

Prices  paid,  including  wages 

:  do. 

100 

99 

94 

92 

90 

90 

89 

Average  egg  price,  per  dozen  3/ 

:  Cents 

40 

44 

41 

39 

40 

33 

Egg-feed  price  ratio  4/ 

:  Pounds 

1  11.5 

8,8 

10.5 

10.0 

9,8 

10,0 

8.5 

1/  Revised,  2/  Preliminary,  3/  The'se  prices  for  sales  at  wholesale  differ  from  the  mid- month  average  price 
for  the  state,  which  reflects  all  methods  of  sale.  4/  This  egg-feed  price  ratio  is  based  on  the  data  for  the  repre- 
sentative farm,  not  the  state-wide  average.  Source:  ARS 
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Table  30 .--Chickens  (excluding  commercial  broilers):     Number  on  farms 
January  1,  number  raised,  sold,  consumed  on  farms  where 
produced,    and  slaughtered,  United  States,  1930  to  date 


Number  on  fao^ros,  January  1 


Number  slaughtered  1/ 


Year 

Hens 

'  Pullets 

;Not  yet 

,     .     •  of 

laying: 

;  age 

other 

Total 

Number 
raised" 

■  Sold 

Consumed 
on  farms 

where 
produced 

Total 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil  • 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil  • 

1930 

107 

2S^ 

40 

4oO 

111 

)i  An 
4o9 

244 

733 

1931 

158 

198 

kS 

1^8 

U5O 

709 

U29 

231 

660 

1932 

185 

kk 

51 

U37 

736 

1+18 

247 

665 

1933 

154 

192 

^5 

5'<- 

445 

750 

441 

25*+ 

o9d 

1934 

147 

196 

l^2 

4-9 

434 

544 

403 

219 

622 

1935 

139 

172 

ho 

40 

390 

^cA 

050 

365 

219 

5o4 

1936 

136 

186 

ho 

hi 

UO3 

715 

395 

235 

630 

1937 

130 

210 

39 

hh 

h2h 

601 

352 

215 

567 

1930 

.  130 

173 

h2 

37 

390 

651 

326 

22o 

cell 
554 

1939 

•  134 

19'4- 

hQ 

42 

419 

697 

377 

225 

601 

1940 

•  139 

202 

4-b 

)i  oA 
430 

o3'<- 

370 

201 

571 

19^+1 

:  lUl 

192 

h8 

U2 

1+23 

7U5 

i^l2 

198 

610 

19^2 

:  150 

221 

57 

U9 

U77 

8UU 

^+93 

194 

687 

1943 

•  170 

255 

63 

53 

542 

1,001 

003 

191 

074 

T  oil  )i 

k     T  '7)1 

282 

67 

59 

c  Ao 

532 

Dl2 

179 

791 

T  oil  C 

•  172 

251+ 

hi 

1^3 

516 

090 

609 

183 

792 

19*^6 

151 

269 

53 

50 

523 

738 

529 

173 

702 

19U7 

150 

244 

37 

36 

U67 

719 

U91 

162 

653 

1  0)1  A 

140 

2^3 

35 

32 

U50 

615 

U02 

153 

555 

1  oko 
1949 

1  111 

227 

31 

31 

^31 

705 

441 

156 

597 

255 

32 

55 

li  CS7 

"'J  1 

)i  r\c\ 

1?^ 

501 

229 

29 

5'^ 

4  jjl 

390 

14D 

544 

1952 

136 

231 

30 

29 

U27 

561 

363 

138 

502 

IQS"^ 

215 

23 

5t~> 

Hop 

195i+ 

116 

231 

2h 

26 

397 

5U0 

332 

129 

461 

1955 

111 

233 

25 

22 

391 

U62 

264 

121 

386 

1956 

122 

211 

27 

23 

383 

U79 

261 

124 

385 

1957 

119 

217 

32 

21 

390 

397 

214 

115 

329 

1958  2J 

128 

193 

31 

18 

371 

431 

224 

114 

338 

1959  3/ 

120 

207 

37 

20 

384 

399 

232 

103 

335 

i960  3/ 

126 

193 

31 

18 

367 

1/'  Slaughter  is  the  sum  of  sales  and  consumption  on  farms  where  produced.     The  dif- 
ference between  raised  and  slaughtered  is  accounted  for  by  (a)  difference  in  opening 
and  closing  inventories  and  (b)  death  losses.     2/  Revised.     3/  Preliminary. 
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Table  30-'^  • — Farm  chickens:    Average  live  weight,  sales,  farm 
consumption,  and  value,  1930  to  date 


Average  live  veight. 

Slaughter,  live 

Weighted 

Value  of  - 

per  "bird  sold 

weight  1/ 

annual 

Year 

Consumed 

avereige 
price 

Sales 

on  farms 

received, • 

plus 

Young 

Mature 

All 

'  Sold 

:  where 

JLO  uax 

per 

OcLJL6S 

home 

pro- 

pound. 

con- 

duced 

live 

sump- 

tion 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Lb . 

Lb . 

Ld  . 

lb . 

Id  . 

XU  . 

CXOX  . 

1930 

3.0 

ii  '-7 

3-7 

1,015 

OO9 

18. 

U7Q 

1931 

3.1 

1^.7 

3.8 

1,631^ 

782 

15.8 

P78 

1932 

3.2 

U.9 

3.9 

1,616 

8UO 

2,U56 

11.7 

190 

281* 

1933 

3.2 

3.0 

1,696 

066 

2,562 

9.5 

160 

239 

1934 

3.1 

4.7 

3-8 

1     r* li  c 

1,545 

732 

P  P77 

IJ  L 

P^P 

1935 

3.2 

1,  Q 
4.0 

3-9 

1    1.  -1  1. 

1,414 

745 

P  1  RQ 

1U.9 

PI  1 

1936 

3.3 

U.8 

3-9 

1,536 

798 

15.0 

^148 

1937 

3.3 

1,1H7 

752 

2,169 

16.0 

227 

31*3 

1938 

3.3 

1,  Q 
4.0 

3-9 

l,2o2 

787 

2,069 

1U.8 

189 

300 

1939 

•  3.3 

4.0 

3-9 

l,40l 

119 

P  P^O 

TOO 

19l<-0 

3-3 

4.9 

4.1 

1,500 

712 

2  220 

13-0 

iq6 

286 

19^^ 

3.U 

5.2 

1^.1 

1,673 

699 

P  ?72 

15.6 

261 

C  J_ 

^68 

19^+2 

3.5 

5.2 

U.2 

2,0U6 

689 

2,736 

18.7 

381* 

510 

19U3 

3-5 

c  0 

5o 

4 .  d 

2,030 

0  (O 

3,51»* 

21*. 3 

688 

852 

1  nil  )i 

3.0 

5.2 

4.3 

2,045 

044 

^  28Q 

P'3  1 

627 

77Q 

191+5 

3-7 

5-2 

4.3 

2,OlD 

009 

28s 

25.9 

677 

852 

19^6 

•  3.7 

5.2 

2,318 

638 

27.6 

6^Q 

81I* 

191*7 

:  3.7 

5.2 

2.11+1+ 

598 

2,7^^2 

26.5 

568 

727 

191^ 

:  3.7 

5-3 

4.5 

l,o04 

560 

2,372 

30.1 

51*3 

711 

1949 

:  3-8 

5.3 

1.  1, 

4.4 

1,95^ 

575 

P  c;PQ 

llQ7 

1950 

■  3-8 

5-3 

4.5 

1,059 

565 

P  iiPk 

22.2 

HXJ5 

5^8 

1951 

:  3.8 

1,791 

538 

25-0 

Ul+7 

s8o 

1952 

:  3.8 

5.2 

1,637 

510 

2, 11*7 

22.1 

362 

1*73 

1953 

:  U.O 

5.1* 

U.7 

1,582 

i^70 

2,052 

22.1 

350 

1*52 

1951^ 

:  3.8 

5.2 

1^.5 

1,508 

i+67 

1,975 

16.8 

253 

333 

1955 

;  3.8 

5.2 

U.7 

1,229 

UU2 

1,670 

18.6 

228 

310 

1956 

:  3.8 

5.1 

1,203 

4I46 

1,652 

16.0 

192 

265 

1957  , 

:  3.8 

5-2 

U.7 

l,OlU 

1^13 

1,1*27 

13.6 

138 

195 

1958  2/ 

:  3-9 

5.2 

1^.7 

1,0^7 

UlO 

1,^57 

13.9 

llv6 

203 

1959  i/ 

1,062 

367 

1,^29 

10.9 

115 

155 

ij  Slaughter  is  the  sum  of  sales  and  consumption  on  farms  where  produced. 

2/  Revised. 

3/  Preliminary. 
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Number  raised,  sold,  and  value,  by  States  and  divisions,  1959  l/ 


Slaughtered 

Average 

price 
received, 
per  pound, [ 

live 

State 
and 
division 

Sold 

Consumed  on  farms 

Value  of 

Number 

where  produced 

sales  plus 

raised 

^          ■  Live 
I^umber      :        .  , 
weight 

T-          '  Live 
Number      :        .  ,  , 
v/eight 

home 
consumption 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

North  Atlantic 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

East  North  Central 
Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

V/est  North  Central 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
V/est  Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

South  Atlantic 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

South  Central 
Montajia 
Idaho 
V/yoming 
Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 

Western 

United  States 


Thousands 

3,380 
1,322 
^,390 

6,296 
20,329 


Thousands 

2,913 
1,057 
3,537 
kh2 
3,679 
6,578 
6,742 
13,044 


12,505 
14,543 
14,595 
8,456 

13,S04 

'20,540  ' 
26,596 
15,466 
5,414 
9,469 
12,245 
11,366 


pounds 

2779^5 
16,022 

5,179 
19,100 

2,387 
19,867 
32,232 
31,687 
66,524 


_220,943_ 


Thousands 
20ir 
100 
161 
242 
39 
237 

1,203 
572 

2,408 


,103^416 
545" 
2,898 
6,243 
2,1&9 
16,575 
6,866 
17,514 


_40j86p 

"14,871 
21,036 

6,945 
3,506 
5,864 
6,495 
6,310 


"37,2tt0 
44,880 

45,365 
25,662 

41,960 


-2. 


pounds 
1,081 
560 
837 
1,234 
214 
1,304 
5,654 
2,631 
11,558 


Cents 

15.0 

14.2 

14.6 

14.2 

14.5 

14.3 

13.8 

13.1 
14.6 


 195^367. 


3,201 
3,027 
4,052 
1,544 
3,143 


63, 95^ 
94,671 
42,042 
15,076 
25,215 
28,578 
27,764 


37598 
5,414 
5,026 

1,391 
2,116 
3,682 
3,954 


"1^7084" 
11,805 
15,603 
7,102 
13,829 
62,623, 


11.5 
10.6 

9.7 
10.3 
10.4 


10.5 


J_8j3I_6_ 
^5^319" 
8,941 
9,565' 
6,263 
6,324 
3,500 
5,546 
15,2^7 


515 
1,800 
2,402 

571 
7,401 

2,097 
10,541 
2.4ofc 


63^755_. 
27412 

2,385 
5'^l 

2,C49 
656 
930 

2,092 
130 

4,275 

'1,271 
31,476 


.2^7,300 
275"25" 
8,460 

11,530 
2,969 

37,745 
8,607 

43,216 
9^992 


■157471 
21,656 
17,068 
5,425 
8,260 

13,255 
13,444 


6.9 
6.9 
6.6 

6.3 
6.8 
7.2 


.I2i^47_ 


T38" 
743 
2,526 
1,133 
6,425 
3,263 
4,261 
634 


94,59^  zIT 


_21^628 
"T7380' 
1,262 
161 
9&0 
132 
706 
1,200 
26 
2,047 
2,783 
20,496 


9,002 
13,476 
16,736 
5,521 
9,032 
2,630 
7,405 
27,342 
-Sl^l46_ 
5,382 
5,427 
742 
4,116 
541 
3,036 
4,800 
lli( 
9,626 
ll,4lC 
86,083 


■■"4",  917 
4,372 
4,099 
2,o06 
2,661 
2,381 
3,049 
6,601 


593 
2,898 
8,588 
4,532 
21,202 
10,177 
13,209 
2,029 


;m^22b: 


"iirr 

14.2 

13.8 

14.0 
14.1 

14.3 
14.0 

13-7 


l4.o 


13,553 
12,297 
8,137 
8,869 
7,619 
9,452 
19,143 
94,804 


'irrF- 

11.6 

12.3 
13.7 
11.3 
15.4 
9.0 

11.0 


711 
746 
264 
924 
324 
147 

2f3 
16 
1,001 
74ii 
1,900 


398,719       232,116      1,061,580  102,655 


2,702 
2,835 
924 

3,419 
1,037 
456 
928 
243 
4,104 
2,976 
7,030 


10.6 

15.5 
11.1 
14.0 
13.7 
9.2 
11.0 

11.1 

9.8 

10.4 


^^54, 


10.7 


dollars 
4,354 
2,355 
876 
2,687 
377 
3,027 
5,228 
4,496 
11,557 


5,907 
6,122 
5,933 
3,396 
5,804 
27,162 


574or 

8,026 
5,263 
1,353 
2,109 
2,844 

2,967 


27>963 


"455' 
1,613 
2,776 
1,050 
6,311 
2,714 
7,900 
1,647 


26.4^5 

""2;w 
3,135 
3,572 
1,871 
2,023 
1,578 
1,517 

5,114 


1,131 
876 
256 
837 
221 
478 

527 
40 
1,547 
l,4lO 
9,664 


17,009 


366,981  10.9 


155,437 


1/  Preliminary. 
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Table  32- --Commercial  broilers:    Production,  average  live  weight, 
price  per  pound,  and  value  of  production,  193^  to  date 


Year  5 

Production 
Number  ! 

(live) 

Average 
live  weight, 
per  Diro. 

;  Average  price  ; 
received  by 
producers , 

I    per  pounct ,  * 
j.ive  weigno  ■ 

Value 
of  pro- 
due u ion 

Million 

Millions 

Millions 

Pounds 

Cents 

dollars 

193^  : 

34 

97 

2.8 

19.3 

19 

1935  J 

43 

123 

2.9 

20.0 

25 

1930  : 

53 

152 

0  0 

31 

1937  : 

DO 

190 

2.9 

21 . 4 

)lO 

42 

1930  ; 

82 

239 

19. 0 

1939  : 

106 

306 

2.9 

17.0 

52 

iy4U  ; 

T  )i  0 

1^3 

^13 

1(  •  3 

TO 
( 

ly^rl  { 

192 

559 

^.9 

lUJ 

19^2  : 

220 

074 

3.0 

2<;.  9 

155 

1943  ; 

285 

•  833 

2.9 

oft  ^ 

O'jft 

230 

19i^i^■  : 

27^ 

818 

3.0 

28.8 

235 

1945  ! 

:  366 

1,107 

3-0 

29-5 

32  r 

1946  ; 

:  293 

oo4 

3-0 

32.7 

ofto 

1947 

:  310 

93b 

3.0 

32. 3 

000 

1940  ! 

:  371 

1,127 

3.0 

line; 

19^9  : 

513 

1,570 

3.1 

28.2 

443 

1950 

± , 

3-1 

r^'T  )i 

533 

1951 

789 

2,415 

3-1 

oft  c 

20.  p 

^ftQ 
D09 

1952 

:  861 

2,624 

3.0 

oft  ft 

1953 

9^7 

2,904 

3--L 

OV  1 

7ft6 

1954 

:  1,048 

3,236 

3.1 

23.1 

747 

1955 

:  1,092 

3,350 

3.1 

25.2 

844 

:  1,344 

4,270 

19.6 

838 

1957 

:  1,448 

4,683 

3.2 

18.9 

886 

1958 

:  1,660 

5,431 

3.3 

18.5 

1,002 

1959  1/ 

:  1,731 

5,743 

3.3 

16.1 

922 

1/  Preliminary. 
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Table  33. --Commercial  "broilers:    Production,  average  live  freight,  price  per  pound, 
and  value  of  production,  by  States  and  divisions,  1959  1/ 


State 

Production 

:  Average 

:    Average  price 
:      received  by 

and 
division 

Number  : 

Live 
wcxgno 

:    live  weight, 
:        per  bird 

:  producers, 
:      per  pound, 
:      live  weight 

V  a.j.ue  01 
prou-UG  uion 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousands 

pounds 

Pounds 

Cents 

pounds 

Maine 

58,169 

221,042 

3.8 

17.4 

38,461 

New  Hampshire 

6,92c 

25,6o4 

3.7 

16.6 

4,301 

Vermont 

660 

2,924 

3.4 

17.2 

503 

Massachusetts 

11,0^46 

41,975 

3.8 

17.2 

7,220 

Ehode  Island 

1,581 

5,534 

3.5 

17.7 

980 

Connecticut 

26,713 

90,824 

3.4 

17.4 

15,603 

New  York 

ii,6oJ+ 

47,576 

4.1 

21.0 

9,991 

New  Jersey- 

5,800 

29,000 

5.0 

23.9 

6,931 

Pennsylvania 

ko,hh9 

145,616 

3.6 

19.3 

28,104 

North  Atlantic 

163,1^^2 

6lO_,095 

3.7 

16.4 

112,294 

Ohio 

15,993 

5^^,376 

3-'+ 

16. 5 

t>,972 

Indiana 

39,523 

134,376 

3.4 

16.0 

21,500 

Illinois 

7,06i^ 

22,605 

3.2 

15.9 

3,594 

Michigan 

3,600 

17,280 

4.6 

20.5 

3,542 

Wisconsin 

20,261 

66,887 

3.4 

16.6 

11,435 

East  North  Central 

bS.kki 

297,526 

3.^ 

16.5 

49,043 

Minnesota 

5,135 

16,946 

3.3 

17. b 

3,01b 

Iowa 

3,35^ 

14,756 

4.4 

16.8 

2,479 

Missouri 

39,200 

125,440 

3.2 

15.0 

16,616 

North  Dakota 

— 



— 



— 

South  Dakota 

— 



— 





Nebraska 

2,620 

6,906 

3.4 

15.9 

I,4l6 

Kansas 

1,991 

6,172 

3.1 

16.6 

1,025 

West  North  Central 

52,300 

172,224 

.3^ 

ii^5 

26,752 

Delaware 

:  65,127 

297,944 

3.5 

17.0 

50,650 

l-laryland 

93,269 

326,512 

3-5 

17.0 

55,507 

Virginia 

53,971 

167,310 

3.1 

16.1 

26,937 

West  Virginia 

?7,525 

93,585 

3.4 

16.9 

15,816 

North  Carolina 

137,400 

453,420 

3.3 

15.2 

66,920 

South  Carolina 

16,924 

54,157 

3.2 

15.5 

8,394 

Georgia 

303,031 

1,000,002 

3.3 

15.3 

153,000 

Florida 

10,413  ■ 

33,322 

3-2 

16.1 

5,365 

South  Atlantic 

727,660' 

2,426,252 

3.3 

15-9 

364,569 

Kentucky 

"  177575 

57,996 

3.3 

15.3 

6,674 

Tennessee 

27,620 

86,364 

3.2 

15-2 

13,434 

Alabama 

156,246 

522,216 

3.3 

15.1 

76,655 

Mississippi 

107,629 

333,650 

3.1 

15.2 

50,715 

Arkansas 

:  163,997 

506,391 

3.1 

15.0 

76,259 

Louisiana 

21,647 

69,270 

3.2 

15.5 

10,737 

Oklahoma 

5,26c 

16,832 

3-2 

15.1 

2,542 

Texas 

115,193 

357,096 

3.1 

15.5 

55,350 

South  Central 

617. 16 V 

1,953,641 

3.2 

15.2 

296,766 

Montana 



— 

— 



Idaho 

3,346 

10,714 

3.2  . 

16.6 

1,993 

Wyoming 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Colorado 

1,245 

4,233 

3.4 

18.  C 

762 

New  Mexico 





— 

Arizona 

7C4 

2,042 

2.9 

21.0 

429 

Utah 

2,051 

6,973 

3.4 

20.0 

1,395 

Nevada 

Washington 

15,985 

54,349 

3.4 

16.6 

10,109 

Oregon 

10,723 

35,366 

3.3 

17.8 

6,299 

California 

49,753 

169,16c 

3.4 

16.9 

31,971 

Western 

83,609 

262,057 

3.4  ' 

lb. J 

.    .  52^956 

United  States 

1,73^,541 

5,742,795 

3-5 

16.1 

922,402 

1/  Preliminary. 
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Table  34. — Turkeys:     Number  on  farms  January  1,  nijmber  raised,  sold,  consumed  on  farms 
where  produced^,  and  total  slaughter,  available  data.  United  States  19^0  to  date 


Number  on  farms 

,  January  1  \ 

Number  slaughtered 

Year 

Breeders  : 

Others  : 

Number 
raised 

Sold 

iConsvmedon  farms] 
where  produced  ] 

Total 
1/ 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1940 
1941 
1942 

1943  : 

1944 

1945 

1946  : 

1947  : 
1948 
1949 

4,607 

3,848  „,., 
3,962 
3,897 
4,198 

4,505 
4,841 

3,779 
2,537 
3,148 

3,962 
3,302 
3,485 
.  2,687 
3,096 
2,577 
.:■  3,021 
2,100 
1,428 
1,474 

(a)  All  t-urkeys 

33,791  33,565 
32,607  30,911 
32,504  32,103 
31,803  29,903 
35,132  34,265 
42,900  40,999 
40, 142  41,030 
33,975  34,938 
31,541  30,017 
41,266  39,841 

1,170 
996 
824 
747 

■  647 
691 
699 
675 
666 
676 

34,735 
31,907 
32,927 
30,650 
34,912 
41,690 
41,729 
35,613 
30,683 
40,517 

1950 

1951  : 
1952 

1953  : 

1954  : 
1955 
1956 
1957 

1958  2/ 

1959  2/  . 

1960  3/  . 

3,270 
3,201 

3,694 
3,162 

3,095 
3,012 

3,231 
3,674 
3,410 
3,715 
3,436 

■  1,854 
;  1,836 

2,031 
'  1,924 
1,861 

1,905 
1,692 
2,128 
2,132 
2,208 
2,237 

44,393  . 
53,298 
62, 327 
59,822 

67,693 

65,598 

76,741 

81,186  ■ 

78,349 

82,063 

43,580 
51,738 
62,068 
59,074 
66,867 
64,751 
74,980 
80,438 
76,980 
81,380 

641 
629 
688 
682 
679 
653 
671 
789 
763 
730 

44,221 

52,367 
62,756 
59,756 

67,546 
65,4o4 
75,651 
81,227 
77,743 
82,110 

(b)  Beltsvllle 

Small  Whites 

and  other  light  breeds 

1950  : 

1951 

1952 

1953 
1954 

1955 

1956  2 

1957  2^ 

1958  2/ 

1959  2/ 

1960  3/ 

470 
657 
533 
456 

477 
450 

597 
420 

200 

237 
292 
274 

269 
236 
250 
174 

5,327 
11,193 
18,075 
16,440 

19,154 
16,810 
13,736 
13,353 
12,228 
15,482 

1950 

1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 

1956  2/ 

1957  2 

1958  2 

1959  3/ 
i960 

2,692 
2,438 
2,479 
2,775 
3,197 
2,960 
3,118 
3,016 

1,724 

1,624 

1,613 
l,4l8 

1,859 
1,896 
1,958 
2,063 

(c)  Large-breed  turkeys 
39,066 
42,105 
44,252 
43,382 

^,539 
45,788 

63,157 
4/67,833 
5/66,121 
5/66,581 

1/  Slaughter  is  the  sum  of  sales  and  consumption  on  farms  where  produced.     The  difference  between 
raised  and  slaughter  is  accounted  for  by  (a)  difference  in  opening  and  closing  inventories,  and 
death  losses.    2/  Revised.     3/  Preliminaiy.     4/  Heavy  whites  accounted  for  the  following:  1957, 
22  percent;  1958,  21  percent j  1959,  28  percent. 
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Table  35 . --Turkeys :    Average  live  weight,  sales ^  farm  consumption, 
and  value,  available  data,  1930  to  date 


Average  live  weight, 
per  turkey  sold 

Slaughter, 
live  weight  l/ 

Weighted 

Value  of- 

Year 

Hens 

Toms 

Fry- 
ers 

All 

Sold 

Con- 
sxjmed 

on 
farms 
where 
[  pro- 
duced 

Total 

annual 

C3.V  ^  ±  CL 

price 
received, 
per 
pound, 
live 

Sales 

Sales 
plus 
home 
consump- 
,  tion 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb . 

lb . 

lb . 

lb . 

ct . 

dol. 

dol. 

1930 

13.4 

2l4 

23 

237 

20.2 

43 

48 

1931 

13.6 

214 

21 

235 

19-3 

41 

^5 

1932 

13  •  0 

2t)0 

23 

290 

TO  ft 

12. 0 

37 

1933 

14.0 

304 

23 

327 

11.  D 

35 

-:)  A 
38 

193^ 

14 . 1 

290 

21 

311 

15  .1 

44 

47 

1935 

li^.5 

20 

29^ 

20.1 

55 

59 

1936 

14.7 

37h 

21 

396 

15.6 

59 

62 

1937 

11.9 

17.7 

14. 0 

359 

21 

T  A  T 

lo.l 

65 

69 

1930 

11.9 

17.9 

nil  r\ 

14.9 

370 

19 

309 

17-5 

65 

^A 
60 

1939 

11.9 

17.9 

14.  9 

).  Ii  )i 
444 

19 

4o3 

15.7 

70 

72 

I9i^0 

12.0 

18.1 

15.1 

506 

17 

524 

15-2 

77 

80 

19^+1 

12.6 

19.2 

15.9 

491 

15 

506 

19.9 

98 

101 

19^2 

12. 9 

19.7 

16.3 

523 

13 

536 

27  .5 

T  1,  li 

144 

l47 

19^3 

.  12.0 

19.6 

16.2 

4o5 

12 

32.7 

T  c-Q 

158 

162 

19^^ 

13.0 

20.7 

16.0 

577 

10 

587 

33-9 

196 

199 

Ij-  !? 

TV  )j 
L{  .4 

1 1? 

I  <=( 

j3-  I 

c4X 

1946 

.  13.9 

22.2 

18.0 

74o 

12 

752 

36.3 

■269 

273 

1947 

:  13.8 

22.5 

18.1 

634 

12 

646 

36.5 

232 

236 

19i+8 

•  ik.O 

22.6 

18.3 

549 

11 

561 

46.8 

257 

263 

19^9 

:  lh.2 

23.3 

18.8 

748 

12 

760 

35.2 

263 

267 

1950 

\  14.1 

23.0 

18.6 

808 

11 

820 

32.9 

266 

270 

1951 

:  13.6 

22.2 

17.9 

927 

11 

938 

37-5 

347 

351 

1952 

:  14.3 

23.7 

7- 

6 

16.9 

1,049 

11 

1,060 

33-6 

352 

356 

1953 

:  14.5 

24.3 

8. 

0 

17.0 

999 

11 

1,011 

33.7 

336 

340 

195^^ 

:  14.4 

24.1 

8. 

2 

17.2 

1,149 

12 

1,161 

28.8 

331 

334 

1955 

i  14.4 

24.5 

8. 

3 

16.7 

1,079 

11 

1,090 

30.2 

325 

329 

1956 

:  14.3 

24.2 

8. 

4 

16.6 

1,247 

12 

1,258 

27.2 

339 

342 

1957 

:  14.3 

24.0 

8. 

3 

16.7 

1,3^^2 

14 

1,356 

23.4 

314 

317 

1958  2/ 

:  14.3 

24.1 

8. 

4 

17.1 

1,334 

14 

1,328 

23.9 

314 

317 

1959  3/ 

:  14. 3 

24.4 

8 

4 

16.9 

1,379 

13 

1,392 

23.9 

329 

333 

1/  Slaughter  is  the  sum  of  sales  and  consumption  on  farms  where  produced. 

2/  Revised. 

_3/  Preliminary. 
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Table   36. --Turkeys:     Production,  disposition,  and  related  data,  by  States  and  divisions,  1959  1/ 


State 
and 
division 


Number  oft  farms, 
January  1 ,  1950 


Heavy 
breeds 


Light 
breeds 


Slaughtered 


Sold 


Average 
liveveight , 
per  bird 


Small 
turkeys 

2/ 


All 
turkeys 


Number 


Live 
weight 


Consumed  on 
farms  where 
produced 


Number 


Live 
weight 


Average 
price 
received  j 
per 
pound, 
live 


Value  of  -- 


Sales 


Sales 
plus 
home 
con- 
sump- 
tion 


Number  on  farms , 
December  31,  1959 


Heavy 
breeds 


Light 
breeds 


Total 


Thou.     Thou.  Thou. 


Lb. 


Thou. 


Thou, 
lb. 


Thou. 
Thou.  lb. 


Thou, 
dol. 


Thou, 
dol. 


Thou .    Thou . 


1/  Preliminary. 


Maine 

:  9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

17 

8 

51 

908 

3 

53 

26 

6 

242 

256 

7 

0 

7 

New  Hampshire 

23 

0 

23 

9 

0 

19 

6 

121 

2,372 

2 

39 

25 

7 

6IG 

620 

21 

0 

21 

Vermont 

:  6 

0 

8 

9 

0 

19 

1* 

55 

1,067 

3 

58 

26 

5 

283 

298 

6 

0 

6 

Massachusetts 

:  ik 

0 

51* 

9 

0 

18 

1 

1*16 

7,530 

6 

109 

28 

7 

2, 161 

2,192 

56 

0 

56 

Rhode  Island 

:  3 

0 

3 

- 

•- 

19 

3 

26 

502 

1 

19 

29 

6 

149 

155 

3 

0 

3 

Connecticut 

:  30 

0 

30 

9 

5 

19 

1* 

223 

i*,326 

4 

78 

29 

6 

1,280 

1,303 

38 

0 

38 

New  York 

57 

2 

59 

9 

0 

19 

1* 

596 

11,562 

16 

310 

31 

1 

3,596 

3,692 

38 

1 

39 

New  Jersey 

17 

2 

19 

9 

0 

18 

3 

11*6 

2,708 

5 

92 

32 

3 

675 

905 

18 

2 

20 

Pennsylvania 

16c 

20 

180 

8 

3 

18 

8 

1,273 

23,932 

27 

506 

29 

0 

6,940 

7,087 

157 

20 

177 

North  Atlantic 

361 

2k 

385 

8 

6 

18 

9 

2,909 

51*,  907 

67 

1,266 

29 

4 

16,136 

16,508 

344 

23 

367 

Ohio 

161 

107 

268 

8 

0 

16 

1 

3,001 

1*8,316 

24 

386 

23 

2 

11,209 

11,299 

144 

73 

217 

Indiana 

53 

5 

58 

7 

8 

17 

0 

2,985 

50,71*5 

13 

221 

23 

5 

11,925 

11,977 

37 

4 

41 

Illinois 

60 

6 

66 

8 

5 

19 

0 

l,ll*2 

21,696 

15 

285 

24 

9 

5,1*03 

5,474 

61 

5 

66 

Michigan 

96 

9 

105 

8 

2 

17 

8 

929 

16,536 

10 

178 

22 

2 

3,671 

3,711 

87 

5 

92 

Wisconsin 

114-& 

153 

9 

2 

15 

k 

3,996 

61,538 

8 

123 

22 

7 

13,969 

13,997 

139 

4 

143 

East  North  Central 

516 

132 

650 

8 

6 

16 

5 

12,053 

198,833 

70 

1,193 

23 

2 

46,177 

46,458 

468 

91 

559 

Minnesota 

450 

100 

550 

9 

2 

15 

8 

13,261 

209,521* 

14 

221 

22 

7 

47,562 

47,612 

515 

95 

610 

Iowa 

246 

35 

281 

8 

1 

17 

6 

7,979 

11*0,1*30 

11 

I9I* 

23 

4 

32,861 

32,906 

275 

31* 

309 

Missouri 

205 

21 

226 

9 

0 

16 

6 

3,551* 

66,101* 

18 

335 

22 

6 

l4,94o 

15,016 

193 

18 

211 

North  Dakota  : 

't3 

1 

kk 

9 

5 

18 

6 

778 

lit, 626 

16 

301 

21 

6 

3,186 

3,254 

39 

1 

40 

South  Dakota  : 

67 

6 

73 

8 

5 

15 

0 

813 

12,195 

9 

135 

23 

2 

2,829 

2,660 

24 

1 

25 

Nebraska  : 

65 

2 

67 

7 

5 

19 

8 

1,076 

21,305 

6 

119 

24 

2 

5,156 

5,185 

58 

2 

60 

Kansas  : 

k6 

6 

52 

8 

14- 

18 

6 

813 

15,122 

9 

167 

22 

0 

3,327 

3,364 

49 

4 

53 

West  North  Central ^ 

1,122 

171 

1,293 

8 

9 

17 

0 

28,271* 

1*79,306 

83 

1,1*72 

22 

9 

109,663 

110,197  - 

L,153 

155 

1,306 

Delaware  : 

5 

G 

5 

6 

5 

13 

1 

1*63 

6,063 

2 

26 

25 

9 

1,571 

1,578 

7 

0 

7 

Maryland  : 

18 

1 

19 

8 

7 

17 

1 

235 

i*,oi6 

10 

171 

26 

2 

1,053 

1,098 

15 

1 

16 

Virginia  : 

86 

207 

293 

7 

8 

10 

0 

6,772 

67,720 

24 

240 

23 

0 

15,576 

15,631 

58 

124 

182 

West  Virginia  : 

18 

1*0 

58 

8 

3 

11 

6 

1,01*3 

12,099 

10 

116 

23 

7 

2,867 

2,694 

16 

24 

40 

North  Carolina  : 

105 

0 

105 

8 

6 

18 

1 

1,721 

31,150 

24 

434 

26 

5 

6,255 

8,370 

110 

0 

110 

South  Carolina  : 

71 

h 

75 

8 

0 

19 

1 

758 

14,1*76 

19 

363 

27 

2 

3,938 

1*,037 

75 

2 

77 

Georgia  ; 

36 

0 

36 

8 

5 

20 

0 

282 

5,61*0 

25 

500 

24 

7 

1,393 

1,517 

37 

6 

1*3 

Florida  : 

26 

31 

57 

7 

5 

15 

0 

1*67 

7,005 

15 

225 

30 

4 

2,130 

2,198 

22 

12 

34 

South  Atlantic  : 

3c  ~ 

283 

6i*8 

7 

9 

12 

6 

11,71*1 

11*6,175 

129 

2,075 

24 

5 

36,783 

37,323 

340 

169 

509 

Kentucky  : 

57 

1 

58 

8 

2 

19 

6 

351 

6,860 

14 

274 

22 

4 

1,541 

1,602 

53 

1 

54 

Tennessee  : 

21 

1 

22 

7 

9 

18 

0 

100 

1,800 

25 

450 

24 

6 

443 

554 

23 

0 

23 

Alabama  : 

21 

9 

30 

7 

5 

17 

8 

158 

2,812 

36 

641 

24 

5 

689 

846 

25 

6 

31 

Mississippi  ; 

6 

60 

9 

0 

17 

h 

210 

3,651* 

33 

571* 

25 

2 

921 

1,066 

55 

5 

60 

Arkansas  : 

95 

3k 

129 

8 

2 

18 

1 

1,876 

33,956 

20 

362 

24 

0 

8,149 

8,236 

66 

17 

103 

Louisiana  : 

23 

0 

23 

19 

k 

2 

39 

30 

582 

26 

3 

10 

163 

20 

0 

20 

Oklahoma  : 

76 

16 

92 

8 

3 

16 

5 

1,010 

18,685 

14 

259 

23 

4 

4,372 

4,433 

72 

5 

77 

Texas  : 

lt-20 

95 

515 

8 

0 

17 

5 

3,769 

66,308 

96 

1,680 

22 

8 

15,118 

15,501 

335 

56 

391 

South  Central  : 

767 

162 

929 

& 

0 

17 

9 

I3l*,l3l* 

266 

4,822 

23 

3 

31,243 

32,4gi 

669 

90 

759 

Montana  : 

k 

0 

1* 

16 

G 

15 

270 

14 

252 

24 

7 

67 

129 

3 

0 

3 

Idaho  . 

6 

2 

6 

8 

k 

17 

5 

230 

4,025 

7 

122 

25 

0 

1,006 

1,036 

8 

3 

11 

Wyoming  : 

k 

0 

1* 

16 

6 

1 

17 

4 

66 

25 

6 

4 

21 

4 

0 

4 

Colorado  : 

28 

2 

30 

0 

0 

19 

8 

1,273 

25,205 

12 

238 

25 

6 

6,452 

6,513 

28 

2 

30 

New  Mexico  : 

6 

0 

6 

7 

5 

19 

7 

73 

1,438 

8 

158 

25 

9 

372 

413 

8 

0 

6 

Arizona  : 

12 

0 

12 

8 

5 

19 

6 

93 

1,823 

7 

137 

25 

6 

467 

502 

15 

0 

15 

Utah  : 

67 

2 

69 

7 

5 

19 

2 

2,560 

1*9,152 

6 

115 

23 

5 

11,551 

11,578 

138 

0 

138 

Nevada  ; 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

1 

21 

25 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Washington  : 

99 

6 

105 

0 

0 

20 

9 

571 

11,931* 

10 

209 

23 

2 

2,769 

2, 817 

84 

5 

89 

Oregon 

2I+3 

35 

278 

7 

8 

19 

1* 

1,1*1*5 

26,033 

12 

233 

22 

7 

6,363 

6,4l6 

237 

30 

267 

California  : 

1,1*7'* 

28 

1,502 

7 

5 

19 

1 

12,61(6 

241,539 

32 

611 

24 

0 

60,143 

60,295  ] 

L,580 

26 

1,606 

Western  : 

i,9'*3 

75 

2,018 

7 

6 

19 

2 

18,907 

363,1*36 

113 

2,162 

2I* 

5 

89,191* 

89,725  ; 

?,105 

66 

2,171 

United  States 

5,076 

81*7 

5,923 

0 

k 

16 

0 

81,380  J 

-,378,791 

730 

12,990 

23 

9 

329,396 

332,612  ; 

>,079 

591* 

5,673 

2/  Immature  and  light  weight  turkeys  including  Beltsville  Small  Whites  and  other  breeds 
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Table  37- — Turkeys:    Number  raised,  by  breed-types,  by  States  and  divisions 
1958  and  1959,  and  intentions,  196O 


Number  raised 

1S6C  intentions  as 

a 

195B 

1959  i. 

percentage  of  1959 

State 
and 
division 

Beltsvilles 

Bronze  | 

Beltsvilles 

Bronze 

Beltsvilles 

Bronze 

and  other 

_and  other) 

Total 

and  other 

and  other] 

Total 

and  other 

and  other 

Ttotal 

light 

heavj'  \ 

light 

heavy  ] 

light 

heavy 

types 

types  ; 

types 

types  ; 

types 

.  types 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Maine 

2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

50 

90 

89 

Nev  Hampsliire 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

100 

103 

103 

Vermont 

,  \ 

p/ 

.  ]^ 

Q 

6p 

Massachusetts 

2/ 

fy 

.It 

.Ij. 

7S 

QS 
yj 

Rhode  IslEind 

2/ 

?/ 
tl 

2/ 

100 

70 

Connecticut 

1/ 

0 

•  c. 

p 

1 

p 

p 

100 

0"^ 
7? 

QS 

yj 

Nev  York 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.6 

78 

81 

81 

New  Jersey 

2/ 

.2 

.2 

1 

.1 

.2 

100 

100 

100 

Pennsylvania 

0.2 

1.2 

1.3 

0.1 

1.2 

1.3 

95 

103 

103 

North  Atlantic 

.  2 

0  0 

^  P 

,1 

2.8 

QP 

Ohio 

7 

_)  • 

1.1 

l.Q 

X  .  7 

85 

ll4 

10^ 

Indiana 

P 

0 

7 

P 

114 

111 

Illinois 

,  \ 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1  p 

X  .  ^ 

7S 
1  J 

1  OS 

IQP 
xvc 

Michigan 

.  0 

1.0 

.  2 

.7 

.  0 

SO 

107 

XV  I 

94 

Wisconsin 

.  1 

2.6 

2.6 

.1 

3.9 

148 

113 

114 

East  North  Central 

1.^ 

9.  5 

11.0 

2.2 

9-8 

12.1 

90 

112 

lOo 

Minnesota 

1  ? 

X  .  £L 

^'  J 

1  0  =1 

1.6 

117 

XX  .  ( 

XJ.f 

88 

120 

116 

Iowa 

G 
•  ^ 

6.8 

1.4 

6  7 

8.0 

118 

11^ 

XX  J 

Missouri 

.  2 

.ii 

^  1 

J  ■  X 

^.6 

lo4 

yy 

North  Dakota 

0  i 
'-I 

7 

7 

p/ 

.8 

.8 

110 

110 

South  Dakota 

p/ 

7 

7 

7 

.8 

110 

104 

104 

Nebraska 

?/ 
'-I 

1.1 

1.1 

p/ 

1.0 

1.1 

60 

108 

107 

XV  f 

Kansas 

2/ 

7 
•  1 

7 

.1 

.J 

.8 

60 

110 

10  s 

xv^ 

West  North  Central 

 2^ 

PI  s 

p^  7 

J  ■  1 

24.8 

28.4 

66 

116 

112 

Delaware 

.h 

.1 

•  5 

.1 

•  5 

105 

119 

109 

Maryland 

•  £ 

p 

84 

84 

84 

Virgini  a 

H  •  5 

P  0 

6  s 

P  "X 

1.6 

6  7 

7S 

10s 

xu^ 

82 

West  Virginia 

0 
■  7 

c 
•  P 

J.  •  H 

ft 

•  U 

•  J 

1.1 

104 

7P 

North  Carolina 

0 

•  c. 

1.  b 

P 

1  s 
X.  p 

1.8 

QO 

xvj 

101 

South  Carolina 

£/, 

Q 

Q 

•  7 

P/ 

A 
■  \j 

ft 

a  \J 

1  07 
xu  f 

1  OS 

XU7 

Georgia 

£/ 

•  Jl 

■3 

fy 

■\ 

■3 
•  J 

PSO 

102 

104 

Florida 

T 

.  J. 

•  C. 

•  3 

0 

p 

PC. 

so 
jy 

South  Atleintic 

^     ,  ■ 

XX.  y 

li  Q 

11  A 

X-L  •  \J 

76 

1  Ol 

•  -  -^g"  " 

Kentucky 

2/ 

•  3 

^/ 

.4 

.\ 

88 

108 

107 

Tennessee 

2/ 

,  2 

.  2 

p/ 

.1 

100 

122 

116 

Alabama 

0 

•  c 

.  X 

p 

yj 

104 

101 

Mississippi 

p/ 

0 

p 

_  ■) 

p 

p 

14 

7^ 

Arkansas 

■3 

P  0 

.  il 

1 

X  •  ^ 

100 

124 

120 

Louisiana 

0 

?/ 

p/ 

0 

P/ 

p/ 

0 

81 

81 

Oklahoma 

.  c 

X  .  u 

.  £1 

c 

•  7 

X  . 

60 

101 

Texas 

_  li. 

:So 

"5  7 
J.  f 

7 
•  ( 

7  r 
^.C 

71 

100 

QS 

South  Central 

-L  .  i. 

(  -1 

0.  ^ 

D.  3 

7  A 

76 

(O 

1  06 

101 

Montana 

p/ 

P/ 

p/ 

P/ 

P/ 

P/ 

67 

100 

96 

y^ 

Idaho 

P/ 

•  C 

ly 

p 

p 

l4l 

IPS 

XC^ 

126 

Wyoming 

Q 

2/ 

2/ 

1/ 

p/' 

100 

125 

120 

Colorado 

1.3 

1.3 

% 

1-3 

1-3 

100 

-  120 

120 

New  Mexico 

2/ 

.1 

.1 

2/ 

.1 

.1 

100 

100 

100 

Arizona 

.1 

.1 

0 

.1 

.1 

0 

no 

no 

Utah 

.2 

2.6 

2.8 

.3 

2.3 

2.6 

106 

110 

UO 

Nevada 

2/ 

2/ 

0 

0 

100 

100 

Washington 

'2/ 

.5 

.5 

2/ 

86 

88 

88 

Oregon 

.1 

1.5 

1.6 

.2 

1.2 

1-5 

120 

110 

112 

California 

13-2 

13.5 

.7 

12.2 

12.8 

70 

115 

112 
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